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CHAPTEK I. 



LADT GULLIVEr's DANCE. 



At what hour of the day or night will not a 
crowd assemble in the streets of London, 
should ever so slight an event occur to 
quicken its interest? If a cab come into 
collision with a van to the coUapse of the 
former, or if a horse fall down in ever so 
retired a thoroughfare, a troop of people are 
somehow or another at once at hand to lift 
up the vehicle, to sit on the horse's head, and 
to increase the confusion with the oflfer of 
their varions advice. If a wedding take 
place, both the church door .and the -portak 
of the festive house are blocked with knots 
of expectant women, over whom the interest- 
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ing occasion itself would seem to exercise 
some magnetic influence, since tbey are par- 
takers neither in the ceremony nor the break- 
fast, and appear to dérive a mysterious de- 
light from being only in its immédiate vicinity. 

The awning in front of the doors at Gulli- 
ver House was sufficient indication that some 
excitement was to be expected, and by eleven 
o'clock at night some thirty or forty spec- 
tators were congregated together, awaiting 
the splendid prospect of ladies. in cloaked 
magnificence tripping from their carriages to 
the door-steps. 

When Charters arrived in Pink Street, at the 
Park Lane corner of which Gulliver House, 
as every Londoner knows, is situated, he 
found 80 long an array of carriages waiting 
their tum to discharge their loads, that he 
thought it expédient to get out of his hansom 
and to make his way along the string on foot ; 
and as he was elbowing through the crowd 
thus standing on the pavement, some person 
laid a hand on his arm. 

' What ? Mrs. George,' he said, turning 
round and shaking hands wîth her. * How 
cornes it you are out and about at this hour V 
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* I was making my way homewards/ she 
said ; * after a visit out of town, and stopped 
hère for a few moments to see what was 
happening. You are going in, I dare say. 
Ah ! it seems ail very gay and bright, and 
reminds me of old times.' 

Mrs. George was rather apt to make senti- 
mental référence to " old times/' as persons 
will, whose past associâtes them with a more 
glittering circumstance than the présent. 

' Pardon my stopping you, but I hâve not 
yet heard at what time you wish me to sit 
for you to-morrow 1' 

Cheriton made the necessary arrangement, 
and bidding her good-night, passed into the 
house without further conversation. 

There was a great crowd also, though in a 
diflferent garb, upon the stairs, and Charters, 
looking about him as he ascended, could 
recognize hardly a face with which he was 
familiar, and felt himself to be somewhat 
alone amongst ail thèse well-dressed people. 
There was Jack Bounce, to be sure, who was 
to be seen every where ; and there was 
Hyacinth Heartsease and a few other men 
who were well known to him; but he had 
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lived lately too much out of the world to be 
able even to put a name to most of the 
women about him. 

Presently he was on the first floor, where 
the dancing was going on, where, indeed, he 
could catch the subdued strains of the musîc 
through the doorways, and could even detect 
a few heads bobbing about above those in 
front of him, as their owners struggled 
against each other in the crowded dance. 
And hère too was Lady Gulliver, the most 
perfect hostess in London, who knew so well^ 
not only how to say the right thing to every- 
body, but even to say it as though she really 
were concerned about the individual to whom 
it might be addressed ; which, as her ac- 
quaintance was an exceedingly large one> 
argued a heart capable of very wide sym- 
pathies. 

' Ah I Mr. Charters, so you hâve come !' 
she said cheerily, as though the arrivai of 
our penniless young painter relieved her of 
an anxiety. ' So you hâve come, even with^ 
out the card. Well, I am glad of that, at ail 
events, and you hâve come to dance, I hope !* 

' Tremendously/ said Cherry ; ' if you will 
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only take pity on me, and find anybody who 
will dance with me. I don't think I know a 
soûl in the room, to tell you the honest truth.' 

'Of course you don't. How should you, 
living the life of a hermit as you do ! I hope 
you are coming out of your shell now, and 
going to let us see something of you — ^you 
won't come to me, and I can't corne to you 
because you won't ask me. I am dyîng, do 
you know, to see your picture ; why won't 
you let me come to your studio some after- 
noon, and give me some tea, and show me 

whafc you are about ! I assure you I should 

Ah I what is that ? what is the matter ? Go, 
Mr. Charters, please go and find out if any- 
thing has happened !' 

A piercing scream had come from the 
street-door, sounding high and discordant 
above the din of the music in the ballroom 
and the buzz of voices on and about the stairs. 
This was why Lady Gulliver had ceased so 
suddenly from her flattering words of 
welcome. There was a little stir amongst the 
guests in the hall ; somebody in the street 
seemed to be calling wildly for a person of 
the name of " George," but so dense was the 
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crowd on the staircase, that Cheriton was 
unable to go more than a few steps on his 
mission of inquiry, before the servants had 
closed the doors on the disturbance, whatever 
it was, and comparative quiet within the 
house was again restored. 

* What was it, Mr. Charters 1 Did you 
find out ? asks Lady Gulliver.' * Is anybody 
hurt ? Somebody must be hurt, I fear 1 Mr. 
Hawkwell, what is the matter ? you hâve 
just come in — ^have you not V 

* I can't prétend to fathom the raystery, 
Lady Gulliver,' says Augustus Hawkwell, 
who at that moment arrived. 

' But it's very strange, is it not V 

* Strange ! romantic, I call it. T am quite 
at a loss to unravel it ail. Party outside 
seems to hâve taken a fancy to somebody 
inside, apparently I Bounce, I shouldn't 
wonder I An early flame of yours, Bounce, 
now in the orange and bunch of violet line, 
has been calling for you at the door just now.' 

* Hush, Mr. Hawkwell I' said his hostess 
reprovingly, tapping his arm with her fan. 

' Won't do, you know, Gus, my name's Jack, 
so my friends call me, at least. Party below 
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seemed to be anxious for one George — didn't 
sher 

* Ah 1 well, it's Damask she wanta perhaps. 
He's always breaking hearts. I believe the 
,lovelorn one bas been removed by the police 
at présent, however, and in the retirement of 
the station will bave leisure to muse on the 
foUy of intempérance alike in love and 
liquor/ 

It was soon over, that Httle disturbance, 
whatever it was. Pain, want, wrong, or 
whatever other form of suffering had called 
forth that cry of anguish in the streets, was 
quite ont of harmony just now with the 
spirit of revelry within; and amïdst the 
glittering accessories of music, of fine rooms 
gaily lit and amply fiUed with a well-born 
or at least well-dressed crowd, people were 
not disposed to give much attention for the 
nonce to matters of a depressing or squalid 
character, which might be going on else- 
where ; and but that the little incident bas 
some bearing on my story, I should not be 
80 regardless of the natural fitness of things 
as to introduce ifcs vulgar présence into so 
polite a Company. 
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Let me at least hasten to make amends^ by 
returning to the account of persons whose 
sayings and doings were just now of a less 
lugiibrious sort, and less discordant with the 
merry-making around them : to a notice of 
Miss Lucy Gaythorne, for instance, whose 
beautiful face looked never lovelier than to- 
night, and whose glorious blue eyes never 
sparkled before with such pleasure and such 
animation. 

' Was it, after ail, true V Cheriton won- 
dered, as he stood watching her, recklessly 
abandoning himself to a dangerous delight ; 
* was it, after ail, true, this rumour that she 
was engaged to Hawkwell ? Was this plea- 
sure, beaming in eveiy line of her happy face, 
due to a sensé of a gratified love for this 
man X If so, then might he go tum his face 
to the wall, and refuse to be comforted, for 
the light of his life, he felt, would be gone. 
If not, if idle rumour had but added one lie 
more to an already ample list, then, such was 
the force of hîs re-aroused passion, nothing 
should preventhim — no thought of prudence, 
no humility of poverty, no strained sensé of 
honour, no check, in fact, ordinarily imposed 
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by the conveatioaal exigencies of society on 
the tongues of penniless detrimentals — from 
pouring out his taie of love to her on the 
very first opportunity, even though the telling 
of the taie should be the sole gratification to 
be derived from it, even though Miss Lucy 
should regard his homage something triflingly, 
as only one amongst many tributes of admi- 
ration. 

And though we freely admit that there was 
something extremely reprehensible in such a 
résolve, and though it is certainly by aU means 
undesirable that young m en of no means and 
of no expectations should go philandering in 
Mayfair drawing-rooms, putting foolish ideas 
of love and other such old-world notions into 
the heads of beautiful young women, to the 
exclusion of more pràctical sensé and more 
convenient views ; though, I say, I am far 
from defending such ill-ordered proceedings, 
yet do I think there may sometimes be ex- 
tenuating circumstances in the case ; and 
when, as hère, Corydon, after long absence, 
after long suppression of an absorbing passion, 
has corne just for once to refresh his eyes with 
a sight of Amaryllis; and when,, as hère, 
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the puise of youthful Corydon is quickened 
by the strains of lovely music and the sweet 
smell of flowers, and his sensés are gratified 
by the refined présence of beautiful women 
beautifuUy dressed, and by other luxurious 
accessories, what wonder if his warm young 
blood is stirred, and his usually excellent 
common-sense somewhat deranged, when 
Amaryllis herself, more lovely than ail the 
lovely women about her, comes floating by 
him in the valse, when the music of her voice 
strikes deliriously on his ear, and the folds of 
her white dress sweep for a delicious moment 
against him ? I say I am far from defending 
that outrageons resolution mentioned above. 
I am far from setting up the monstrous theory 
that music and flowers^ wax lights and fine 
gowns, should so quench a young man's sensé 
of the expédient as to permit him to give way 
to his passion, regardless of his purse. But at 
the same time I feel that * much allowance 
must be made for men/ and if an apology be 
necessary for my hero because he is entering 
the forbidden shrine and prostrating himself 
before the idol in défiance alike of Mrs. 
Grundy and his own good resolutions, I can 
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only say that human nature is weak at ail 
times, and, in youth, especially heedless, and 
that, moreover, Miss Lucy is just now looking 
extremely beautiful. Any one of us who has 
lived ^puellis nuper idoneiiSy' who has, per- 
haps, campaigned not without glory, may 
recall a time in our own heroic existence 
when this latter argument at least would hâve 
had especial weight with us. 

Meantime, whilst I am thus prosing away 
about the proprieties, and making what ex- 
cuses I can for this enamoured young Cheriton 
Charters, the fiddles and other instruments 
are emitting the ravishing strains of the 
* Couleurs de Rose Valse/ and the glowing 
hours are being chased by Youth and Pleasure 
on some thirty or forty pairs of flying feet ; 
whilst the idol herself, referred to in the stric- 
tures above, is dancing with that most ex- 
quisite valser, Hyacinth Heartsease, and, to 
judge by the sparkle of her eye and the 
smile playing on her cheek, is just now in a 
mood to take life joyously. 

And in good sooth, why not? She has 
youth and health, buoyant, exultant heaith, 
to enable her to appreciate the good things of 
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beautv and refinement with which fortune 
has lavishly endowed her. She îs popular 
with men, loved, if envied, by many women ; 
she is good-tempered, if for no other reason 
than that life has as ,yet brought few crosses 
to try her temper. She has no weight of 
evil on her conscience, for her pure days hâve 
been passed in guarded innocence. She has 
no carking sensé of envy and mahce, no 
grudging jealousy of rivais, to mar her con- 
tent. She has the sweetest home in the 
country, and almost the prettiest mare in the 
Row. She has again beaten young Damask, 
at Prince's, and she is dancing her favourite 
valse to the best music, on the best floor, and 
with the best partner in London. What 
more would any young lady hâve ? She is 
not old enough yet to know that bitterness of 
spirit which cornes, I suppose, sooner or later, 
to most of us fogies, maie and female alike, 
which induces the cry, * Vanity, vanity,' in 
the midst of our pleasures, and makes the 
successes and delights which we used to regard 
as so important to appear flat, and stale, and 
unprofitable. Perhaps I need say no more 
than that she is young, and hence is joyously 
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affected by the influence of the présent, and 
either comfortably heedless or hopefuUy ex- 
pectant of the future. 

Rhythmically stepping over the waxed 
floor wîth young Heartsease, to the swelling 
strains of the new valse, she has no thought 
for anything beyond the dance ; but, if she 
had given herself time to think of the future, 
she would hâve pleasantly assured herself 
that for the next few months, at ail events, 
the future might be much as to-day; and 
beyond that, there was promise enough of 
joy and prosperity, even of love and content, 
to enable her to welcome the prospect. 

I suppose, let the maiden career of a young 
lady be never so prospérons, never so tri- 
umphanti, so glorified with troops of admiring 
gallants and supplicating suitors, she will 
nevertheless hail with some satisfaction the 
advantages of émancipation which a good 
marriage will confer on her. 

Miss Lucy, let it be owned at once, how- 
ever much unworldly worthies may cry out 
on her, was by no means unaware of or indifife- 
rent to what may be called the solid advan- 
tages of life. She liked to hâve a carriage to 
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driva about fa, and sufflcie.t money to «pond 
on her dress, wîthout much anxiety as to ex- 
ceeding her means ; she liked well-ordered 
tables, well-kept and pretty rooms, and other 
com forts due to smart, well-drilled servants. 
She had a good taste in most thîngs, and she 
liked to be able to indulge it. In a word, 
she liked the good things of this life, and did 
not care in what profusion they might be 
heaped upon her. So gay and cheerful was 
her disposition, that she knew not what dis- 
content was ; hence she was happy in the 
possession of a modest one-horse Victoria 
carriage, in being temporary mistress of an 
establishment with a small complément of 
servants, and in whatever dissipation society 
might offer ; but in the castles in the air 
which she was weak enough now and again 
to indulge in, she roUed about in the best 
turned-out barouche in town, behind priceless 
bays ; she held sway over many well-calved, 
well-powdered flunkies ; she gave the best 
dances and other entertainments in town ; 
and she, to some extent, kept the bail roUing 
down at the airy castle itself when the London 
season was oven 
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That was something of the programme she 
would hâve sketched for herself. If, then, 
^ome such advantages were to be hers in a 
few months' time, if she were to be mistress 
of an establishment where every indulgence 
to her whims would be given, it was not sur- 
prising that she should look at the future 
through rosy spectacles, as well as revel in 
the careless présent. 

I feel that some apology îs necessary for ail 
this worldliness, this delight in wealth and 
carriages and horses and gay clothes and gay 
scènes ; I feel that some reply should be made 
to the ' Fie, fie I' of those persons who would 
hâve the heroines of our novels really 
heroines — unselfish, unworldly, unconscious 
of their beauty, devoted only to the hero, 
withal somewhat prematurely grave ; but I 
cannot put old.heads on young shoulders — I 
can only tell '.yôii of ithi^ young woman as I 
find her ; and if the ]poof child is fond of her 
toys, and has her head a little turned by the 
giddiness of gaiety, let us in mercy repember 
that we, too, hâve been young; let us not 
expect her to croak in the midst of the feast, 
or to be too precocious about the shortcomings 
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of Society. Let us at least wait till occasion 
shall anse to call forth whatever she may 
possess of active virtues. 

No doubt Miss Lucy, instead of rejoicing 
at the prospect of a marriage with Augustus 
Hawkwell, ought, as an orthodox heroine, to 
be pining away in her own room, consumed 
by a passion for young Cheriton, with whom 
she is willing and anxious to share whatever 
garret, whatever crust, he may be master of, 
so she be mistress of his love. And I know 
that in real life many and many a brave and 
pure young heart will, to its honour, accept 
any lot and nobly and loyally bear whatever 
privations may be entailed, rather than be 
untrue to itself. Yet such feats of constancy 
and dévotion are not performed usually by 
persons of a mercurial tempérament ; for 
though Clarissa may mope for young Thrift- 
less for a month, she finds it, after ail, duU 
work, and is glad to be about again, and 
eventually makes a capital wife to SirPlutus; 
and though I would not hâve you suppose my 
dear Miss Gaythorne to be of so fickle a tem- 
pérament as Clarissa, yet was there certainly 
about her a gaiety, an appréciation of things 
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bright and joyous, which would hâve made a 
lengthened moping on anyhodys behalf ex- 
tremely répulsive to her ; and had she thrown 
herself on her bed in a torture of constancy, 
would, I hâve no doubt, hâve felt the situa- 
tion to be so exceedingly triste thafc in half 
an hour's time she would hâve been smîliug 
at the world through her window. 

Heroine or no heroine, she knew some- 
thing of herself — knew that she was utterly 
unfitted by nature and éducation to be con- 
tented in the humdrum life of a garret ; knew 
that Cheriton was equally unfitted to be 
happy in the contemplation of her priva- 
tions ; and knew, therefore, that they two 
were best apart. 

She hardly ever saw him now. Years ago 
he had spoken of love, when he was little 
more than a boy, when he could so speak 
without much responsibility for his speech. 
Surely that was no reason why she should 
refuse the good things of life in hopes he 
might one day speak again I For aught she 
knew, he might now be sublimely indifierent 
to h^r — might occasionally indulge in laughter 
at his early foUies 1 She could only hope it 
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might be so^ for both their sakes. Meantime 
had corne one greatly gifted by nature and 
fortune— rich, well-lookîng, weU-dressed, of a 
cultured taste in sympathy with the thîngs 
she had herself leamed to take delîght în^ 
and had been much in her company, and had 
whîspered his flattering taie and held out a 
roseate promise. 

Was she to blâme if, young and inexperi- 
enced, she was fascinated by ail this manner, 
this taste, this taie î if she fancied herself a 
little in love, perhaps, with the strange grey 
eyes ; if she liked to listen to the honeyed voice 
when it spoke with a tremulous passion, or 
drearaily dwelt on the sweet possibilities of 
the future ? Anyhow, corne what might, she 
would strive to be in love with him, strive to 
do her duty by him, and, if the roseate future 
should tum out now and then a trifle drab — 
a contingency which perhaps did not very 
much enter into her calculations — she would 
bear the duller-coloured lot with what bravery 
and contentment she could muster. 

If there had been any before, there must 
be no further thought of Cheriton now ; he 
must be met as though meeting could make 
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no différence in the feelings of either, and 
that épisode by the bank of the trout stream, 
that profession of dévotion and constancy, 
must be laughed at as a little comedy of 
childhood, and no longer allowed the dignity 
of being a subject tabooed. 

Poor Lucy I Was there, after ail, a skeleton 
in her cupboard too, as with other people 
whose lot was less pleasant and prospérons — 
a skeleton that had to be buried away ont of 
ail recollection, if possible ? Else how was it 
that,when she had promised to be wife to 
Augustus Hawkwell, so soon as she was 
alone she had fallen on her knees and prayed 
so passionately for Cheriton Charters ? 

She was goîng down to the tea-room with 
her partner, when she saw Cheriton standing 
in another room ; and she gave a little start of 
surprise, and at once changed her mind about 
the contemplated réfection, and begged to be 
taken up to him. 

* Cherry T she said, in a tone of delighted 
wonder ; ' of ail people in the world, you are 
the last I expected to meet this evening, and, 
of ail people, the one I am most ' 

' Delighted to meet,' said Charters, laugh- 
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ing and finîshîng her sentence for her. ^ So 
good of you to say so/ 

* I didn't say so, as you know, ail the same 
— you don't deserve anything so nîce said to 
you. You hâve chosen to bury yourself 
away from us ail for months, sulking away in 
your studio, and now you swagger conde- 
scendingly down, and expect us to bail tbe 
event witb paeans and generally to make 
mucb of you 1 Do you bope to be allowed to 
dance witb me after montbs of neglect V 

' Hope told a flattering taie, and I bave 
tbat assurance/ said Charters. 

*Well, I will reward your temerity witb 
the next valse, though you do not deserve it/ 

Tbeir conversation was after ail of the 
aiiy, frivolous sort, for somehow well-con- 
ducted young people in society do not greet 
each other in accents hoarse witb émotion 
nowadays. however their hearts may beat ia 
discord witb tbeir words ; and though Damon 
be consumed witb a passion for Fhyllis, yet is 
bis speech as free from visible émotion in con- 
verse witb her, as it is witb Miss Corinda, 
for whom be entertains no such feeling. 

If there were no bumbug in tbe world, if 
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people, in fact, spoke their minds openly, and 
wore their sentiments on their sleeves, what 
a queer world it would be, and how 
differently might Cheriton and Lucy hâve 
addressed each other 1 for the young fellow's 
heart was beating fast with excitement and 
honest émotion at meeting his love, and at the 
delight sparkling in her eyes on account of the 
meeting ; though of course Lucy's heart was 
allowed now to beat only for Augustus 
Hawkwell. 

The band struck up another tune presently^ 
the '* Hope " valse this time, which was, as 
Cheriton thought, a measure particularly 
adapted to his circumstances. ^^Hope told 
a flattering taie." The music of the good old 
song struck pleasantly on his ear as he led Miss 
Gaythorne into the ballroom; and, indeed, 
so happy did she seem leaning on his arm 
and chatting with him, so really delighted to 
meet him again, that Cheriton was almost 
disposed to listen to Hope's flattering tale^ 
and to believe that after ail that other taie of 
her betrothal was a mère fabrication, and 
that she was, at least as regards other persona, 
entirely fancy free. 
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It must be owned, however, that our friend 
Charters was not a proficient in the art of 
dancingy not such a proficient at least as 
would make his performances bear comparison 
with the finished movements of the ac- 
complished Heartsease. That élégant young 
dandy had slid over the slippery floor in 
most perfect time with the music, steering 
with such consummate grâce and ease^ that 
the measured cadence of his footsteps was 
never disturbed by the jostlings of more 
clurasy couples. To dance with hîm was 
indeed to realise the poetry of motion, and 
so well did Miss Lucy bear herself as his 
partner, that it was a pretty sight to watch 
thèse two as they flitted about ; and indeed 
many exhausted pairs, stopping to pant for 
breath and to gasp out their reflections, were 
fain to stand enjoying the spectacle, rather 
than seek further pleasure in their own 
gymnastic exercises. But, however much 
the violins might sing of Hope in their most 
appealing and most plaintive notes, however 
much the cornet now and then brayed forth 
a hoarse cry on the same thème, there 
seemed to be no room for hope about Mr. 
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Charters's valsing ; he was so nervous, so 
unpractised, perhaps so over-impressed wîth 
the value of his charge^ and so over-anxious 
to save her from any collision with other 
revolving forces, that he went blundering 
about against this one and that, harried with 
a sensé of fiasco, and struggling bravely, not 
indeed to emulate the grâce of Mr. Hearts- 
ease, but to rescue his partner from the 
dangers of the turmoil. 

' You valse infamously, Cherry,' said Lucy 
at length, feeling that in this instance at 
least Hope was a humbug, let fiddles and 
trumpets gush about her as they might ; ' you 
valse infamously, Cherry. Get out of the 
scramble, if you can do so without annihila- 
tion, and let us hâve a talk instead.' 

That wide véranda at Gulliver House, 
which always looks so cool and inviting when 
one trudges along Park Lane on a hot 
summers afternoon, was enclosed on this 
occasion with an awning, and made a delight- 
fui retreat for half-suiSbcated dancers to get 
cool in, and for enamoured young people to 
talk nonsense in. 

* What an âge it is, Cherry boy, since I 
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have seen you/ says Lucy, seating herself in 
a retired corner of this véranda. *Why 
do you never corne and see me V 

* Because/ says Cherry, looking down at 
a rose which he had taken from his button- 
hole and was toying in his hand, * because — 
oh, because I am very busy, for one thing.' 

* Very busy, are you, for one thing ? 
What I so busy that you never go and 
see your friends ? Corne, sir, that won't do. 
You and I are old playmates, you know, and 
I can see through any sham excuses. You 
are getting lazy, I fear, Mr. Charters — too 
lazy to look up your old friends.' 

She was betrothed to Augustus Hawkwell 
— nay, she loved Augustus Hawkwell — ^so 
loved him, at ail events, that she would be 
altogether true to him, and in marrying him 
would carry with her no associations of a 
tender sort with this other. AU nonsense of 
that sort (she was stern enough with herself 
80 to stigmatise her former tender relations 
with poor Cherry), ail nonsense of that sort, 
ail sighings and tender recollections aud the 
like, must be entirely obliterated. If this 
young fellow felt any disposition to sigh — to 
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indulge in secret associations with the past 
and yearnings for the impossible, it were 
better that she should be strong enough to 
put an end to such a state of things once for 
ail, and better therefore by far that he should 
be encouraged to visit her indifferently, than 
to sigh in secret. On her career of love and 
affection for her affianced husband she would 
endeavour at least to start with a clean 
bill, and she had aiready nerved herself to be 
somewhat cold and matter-of-fact in converse 
with Cheriton, with a view to such a resuit. 

I fear I am too const'antly compelled to be 
making apologies for this scapegrace of a 
heroine, whose passionate constancy ought to 
be conspicuous above ail things. Yet because 
I hâve not enlarged upon the affection she 
cherishes for Augustus Hawkwell — because 
I hâve not sufficiently explained *how she 
spends hours of her day in dreaming of the 
fiery glance of his eye, and in recalling the 
passionate warmth of his honeyed whisperings, 
is no reason at ail why she has not constantly 
occupied herself in such a profitable exercise 
of the affections. 

I am speaking of Miss Lucy much as I 
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find her, as I see her, beautiful and bright, 
about the world ; not presuining to speculate 
too much on the thoughts and feelîngs, and 
joys and sorrows, whîch she may expérience 
in the privacy to which I hâve no entrée. 

Obviously it behoved her to be off with the 
old love, and to hâve it understood at once 
between them that their relations must hence- 
forth be of the most prosaic and platonic, if 
of the most friendly, order. 

But though Miss Gaythorne, fortified by a 
sensé of love and duty to an affianced hus- 
band, might résolve on such a commendable 
programme of conduct, it was very différent 
with poor Cheriton, who was promised to no 
other, and whose sensitive nature was just 
now much moved and his passion quickened 
by the circumstances of the hour. 

He is very much in love, and the sweet 
tones of the beloved voice never sounded so 
bewitchingly on his ear, the great liquid eyes, 
the face and form of Miss Lucy never ap- 
peared so beautiful to him, than they did 
now in the half light of this cool véranda, 
with the summer moon playing on her white 
draperies and the moving strains of the 
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music making night lovely even in this 
London street. 

* Hope told a flattering taie.' The plain- 
tive fiddles are éloquent still on the same 
thème, raising their appealing cry above the 
more sober throbbings of the harp, as though 
in remonstrance with his gloomy croakings ; 
energetic couples are pounding along, utterly 
regardless of time, but in as frantic anxiety 
te get through the crowd as any huntsman 
getting out of covert after his fox ; less im- 
petuous pairs, with an equal disregard for time, 
seek to display their grâce in treading a slow 
measure, and confine their sentimental foot- 
steps to a funereal pace ; and some, squeezed 
into corners, are struggling to get the breath 
they hâve lost in the mêUey or gasping out 
platitudes above the din with what volubility 
they can muster. 

Not many dance really well; and I think, 
could they come and hâve a peep now and 
then at a modem bail, the ladies and gentle- 
men of the last century would be much 
diverted by the spectacle, and would find little 
analogy between the stately minuet of their 
own day and the lounging shamble of our 
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élégant quadrille ; while as to the bustling 
merry-go-round which we style the polka or 
galop, they would assuredly suppose ît a 
game of romps adapted only to a fair. 

This Uttle digression, however, hasnothing 
whatever to do with the fortunes of the 
young people on tiie balcony ; and I hear my 
patient reader cry out on me that I hâve a 
bad habit of thus flying away from the thread 
of my taie, and urging me to get on with 
what I may hâve to tell and hâve done with 
it, and to let society by ail means take its 
exercise in its own way. I am sensible of 
my shortcomings, and cry ' Peccavi' with 
much meekness ; but I plead I hâve drawn 
the attention of the reader to the humours of 
the ballet only that the small-talk which does 
not concem our story may be got over on the 
balcony, just as the skilful manager will divert 
the audience with a troupe of dancers, or the 
vagaries of clown and harlequin, whilst the 
scène is being shifted or the other performers 
are changing their costumes. 

I am able now to introduce you again to 
the véranda, where matters are assuming a 
more momentous interest. 
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' It's no use trying to be a huinbug, Lucy/ 
Cheriton is saying. 'You and I are not 
friends of yesterday, that we should be con- 
versing in this cold, stiff way. You know 
why I never corne and see you. It's not my 
work that keeps me away, of course ; and as 
to my inclination, it is only too strong. 
That's why I am hère to-night — ^like a fool, 
I suppose ; but I can't help it/ 

And Miss Lucy made no answer to this 
remark. Just now the drift of it was per- 
haps rather inconvénient. She toyed with 
the edge of her fan, and appeared to hâve 
hardly caught the meaning of his words. 

* l've tried to keep away from you, Lucy,' 
Cheriton went on, rather stimulated by her 
silence, for there was little light in the 
véranda by which to discern the expression 
of her face, and, for aught he knew, the 
silence might be due to émotion. * l've tried 
to keep away from you, Lucy, for I know it 
only makes me misérable to meet you. Tt's 
just the same with me as ever, and though I 
know I can't make you an offer — for l'm as 
poor as a rat, as you know — ^still, I suppose 
there's no harm in telling you how I feel 
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about you, or, îf there îs, I can't help it. I 
love you more passîonately than I know how 
to say. I dare say lots of fellows hâve told 
you the same thing \ 

' Cherry I' 

' WeU V 

'You must never speak lîke thîs agaîn — 
ne ver. Oh, Cherry I I had hoped ail that 
was long, long over. You were a silly boy 
when last you spoke like this, and I thought 
you had perhaps often laughed at it now 
you are become a man/ 

' It's grown up with me, Lucy — worked 
into my being. It's stronger than ever now 
I am a man ; and as to yourself, you are far 
lovelier than ever I' said Charters wildly. 

* Hush, Cherry I There must be no more 
of this. Thînk for one moment what mad- 
ness it is I* 

'Nay, Lucy, I will only ask you one 
thing. It may be madness — very likely it 
is, my talking like this to you. I spoke on 
the impulse of the moment, and you'll for- 
give it. Tell me, though — ^is it true, this that 
they are saying ? Hâve I no right to tell 
you of myself, because somebody -' 
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* Yes, Cherry dear ; Mr. Hawkwell pro- 
posée! to me this afternoon, if that is what 
you mean/ 

' And you accepted hîm V 

* And I accepted him.' 

Then there was a pause. The first duU 
shock of bad news is not an expérience that 
promotes conversation, and though it would 
be a more dramatic position, perhaps, were I 
to represent this lover giving vent to his 
émotion in frantic attitudes and pathetic 
utterances, I am compelled by the exigencies 
of truth to relate that he maintained the 
ordinary outward composure of an English 
gentleman, his agitation manifesting itself 
only in the more nervous manipulation of 
the rose which his fingers still played with. 

One by one the pale petals dropped to the 
ground as he twisted the flower about in his 
' hand, and he was so intent on this unprofit- 
able occupation that he did not observe a 
great tear which fiUed the lovely blue eye of 
his companion, and trembled for a moment 
on the silky lash, and dropped eventuaUy on 
the tiny kid glove. 

* You are not angry with me, Cherry ? she 
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asked presently, in a voice that was very 
low, and rather tremulous. 

* Angry, Lucy I you know me better than 
that. I don't know how to say what happi- 
ness I wish you — that is alL' 

And just now Mr. Augustus Hawkwell 
hîmself appeared on the scène, which was 
perhaps just as well, looking to the position 
of the parties ; and Cheriton rose up and 
took his hat| and wended his way homewards 
in a very depressed state of mind. • 

There was a woman standing near the 
doorway of GuUiver House as he passed out, 
who evidently wished to avoid him, and who 
passed away quickly out of sight ; but she 
need hâve given herself no such trouble, for 
poor Cheriton's mind was too much engrossed 
with other matters for him to hâve any eye 
for what was passing in the material world 
about him. 

When he was near Great Rainbow Street 
the moming was just beginning to break, 
and the still streets to awake with the first 
sounds of bustling day; heavy carts laden 
with vegetables for Covent Garden rumbling 
down Oxford Street, and a few mechanics 
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and others moving forth to catch the early 
worm. 

' Oh, sir ! hâve pîty on me, and give me the 
price of a bit of bread. IVe been ont ail 
night, and IVe a sick wife and four children 
at home,' said a piteous voice în his ear, 
* and ' 

*By Jove, there's other trouble besides 
mine in the world,' says Cheriton to himself, 
as he throws the fellow half-a-crown. ' I can 
make him temporarily happy, at ail events, 
even though I dare say he is an impostor.' 

Heedless, open-handed Cherry ! This is 
the sort of thing of course that encourages 
mendicity in our streets, and so forth and so 
forth ; and if this weak young man had only 
reflected for a moment on the folly of indis- 
criminate almsgiving, had observed that if 
this beggar had a sick wife and four children 
at home, he ought to hâve been with them 
instead of hanging about the streets ; if in- 
stead of providing him with funds to get 
drunk on he had inquired into his case^ 
taken his address, communicated with some 
charitable society — but he didn't. He made 
this fellow abundantly if only temporarily 
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bappy, because bis own low spirits made bim 
sy^pathetic witb sufferbg; and he went ob 
his way certainly not less happy himself in 
conséquence. 

He lit his everlasting pipe, of course, when 
once in his studio, and gave himself up to 
reflection ; and perhaps the soothing tobacco 
was bénéficiai to him, for he argued himself 
by degrees into a state of composure as 
regarded his own disappointment, telling 
himself he had been making an ass of him- 
self and givin^ way to foolish dreams ; that 
after ail the world was a practical world, not 
govemed by romance; that everybody had 
their trouble to bear, and that it behoved him 
to wrestle with his, and to keep it decently 
out of even his own sight. As far as 
regarded himself, he was in a mood to meet 
his woes with manly fortitude ; but as he was 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe, he said 
rather bitterly : 

' I don't trust the fellow somehow, I don't 
like his eye ;' which indicated, perhaps, that 
his anxiety was quick on Lucy's account. 



CHAPTER IL 



A LITTLE BUSINESS. 



We left Miss Gaythorne in rather a senti- 
mental state, with a tear glitterîng in her eye 
as she conversed with her love of other days, 
and it is our province to record how that 
before this eventful night was over a little 
circumstance occurred which tended yet 
more to tone down the gaiety and hitherto 
unsullied brightness of her career- Soon 
after she had had that rather distracting 
conversation with Cheriton in the véranda, 
she became aware that she had a headache, 
and requested Mrs. Proctor, therefore, to 
take her home ; and Mr. Hawkwell, as a 
faithful lover should be, was apparently 
much exercised about her fatigue and slight 
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indisposition, and declared that ' since she was 
going to leave the dance, there was nothing 
to keep him either at Lady Gulliver's, and 
that he should also take his departure. 
Whereupon Mrs. Proctor offered to convey 
him in her carriage as far as his club ; and 
when he had attentively cloaked the ladies, 
and was about getting into the carriage after 
them, that same voice was raised in a plaintive 
cry which had partially diaturbed the revels 
in the early evening. It cried ont again in 
the most piteous accents to "George," and 
pleaded wildly for notice ; and though the 
poor shrieking woraan was restrained by the 
linkmen and servants about the doorway from 
thrusting her présence on to the carpeted 
pavement, or in any way so near the carriage 
door as to permit of the ladies discerning her 
troubled face, yet Miss Gaythorne herself 
was much moved by the appealing accents of 
the voice, and asked Augustus Hawkwell 
* what it could ail mean, and whether he had 
not better go at once and find out if anything 
were amiss !' 

Upon which he laughed a little hard 
laugh, and told her that ' it was not for her 
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to know what went on nightly in our streets ; 
that the poor soûl was manifestly drunk, and^ 
as such women would, was making or en- 
deavourîng to make a scène, and that the less 
notice was taken of thèse sort of disturbances 
the better.' 

In which, perhaps, there was a leaven of 
common sensé ; though poor Lucy, with her 
ears still ringing with the heart-rending notes 
of that voice, and perhaps a little also with 
the sad tones of another voice, could not but 
reflect that, had Cheriton Charters been of 
the party, he would hâve been out on the 
pavement and acting on behalf of this person 
before anybody had had time to request him 
to do so. 

This little conversation passed very quickly, 
before even the carriage had moved off, John 
Thomas having to go round the vehicle to 
mount the box, and there being another car- 
riage in their way, which had got itself into 
an awkward and quite unwarrantable position 
in the line, so that their start was mo- 
mentarily delayed ; and then, ère it was made, 
one of the linkmen came to the door (they 
hâve immense assurance, hâve that tribe, and 
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wiU address a duchess or a prime mînister 
with an entîre absence of mauvaise honte), 
and, looking at Augustus Hawkwell, 

* Beg pardon, sir/ he said ; * I thînk there's 
a young person hère as wishes to speak to 
you/ 

Upon which the gentleman addressed says 
angrily : * Go to the devil I' 

And the obliging linkman replied : 

* Yes, sir, certainly/ as the carriage drove 
away. 

And though our cultured and finished 
Augustus apologised to the ladies for the use 
of such forcible language in their présence, 
explaining that one had to be a bit sharp 
with thèse fellows, or one never got rid of 
them, yet the whole incident made Miss Gay- 
thome rather uncomfortable^ and as she laid 
her poor aching little head on its pillow, she 
felt that her heart was troubled with a great 
misgiving. 

Was the smooth, glittering current of her 
eareer about to be troubled like other people's? 
Were the roses of her life subject to the 
common lot of roses? Would they droop 
and wither or fall to pièces, just as the rose 
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in Cheriton's hand had fallen petal by petal, 
like a grim omen, to the ground ? Why was 
it that, as she struggled to think of Jier dear 
Augustus with the most rapturous yearnings, 
and cherished his image in her heart with 

many assurances to herself of its worth — 

* 

that while she enumerated to herself the 
many excellences of speech and manner and 
appearance that made him désirable and at- 
tractive, the voice of the troubled woman in 
the streets would keep soundiag in her ears, 
as though shrieking out a warning to her, and 
the voice of Cheriton also would ring in her 
ears with a persistent assertion that the ring- 
ing was one of true métal, as though those 
organs had lately been subject to a contrary 
expérience 1 

When she looked out of her window in the 
morning she found the very weather in accord 
with her misgivings and dépression. The 
bright June sun of yesterday was hidden 
behind masses of duU, dripping clouds, 
against which the melancholy chimney-pots 
of the opposite houses displayed their un- 
gainly shapes ; and what consolation or ob- 
livion of her perhaps fancied trouble could be 
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derived from the open-air pleasures of the 
day was evidently to be denied her. 

But we are less concerned just now with 
the low spirits of Miss Gaythorne, for which 
very likely over-fatigue or a too constant 
pursuit of excitement and pleasare were re- 
sponsible, than we are with the further 
doings of Mr. Augustus Hawkwell, who, 
though he flitted about the Mayfair world as 
a man of fashion, and led an existence appa^ 
rently unchequered by any sordid money 
cares, was actaated constantly, even in the 
haunts and pursuits of pleasure, by a lively 
sensé of the main chance, and who, however 
gay and reckless in manner, never forgot that 
his proper and most profitable rôle was that 
of a man of business. 

Now it chanced, or perhaps it was managed 
by the astute Augustus, that on the day suc- 
ceeding Lady Gulliver*s dance, Tom Gay- 
thorne made his unwonted appearance in 
town. He had business to transact, he said ; 
a coat to fit on, a horse to look at — * a few 
things to do/ in fact, as country gentlemen 
will hâve now and then, when they've a 
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mind to see the play and the sights of the 
metropolis. 

He came up from Pym Pastures by an 
early train, and the first place he drove to 
was Mr. Hawkwell's office in the City. 

Poor Tom! he was rather out of his 
élément in the bustling world of the City, 
and a little shy with Hawkwell's clerks, who 
were, as he said afterwards, dressed so much 
better than he was himself, and who might 
be partners in the firm, or clients about to 
negotiate gigantic transactions, for aught he 
knew. 

The head of the firm, however, was enthu- 
siastic in his welcome, feeling, perhaps, the 
relationship in which they were about to 
stand to each other. 

* l'm right glad youVe come up, Tom, old 
boy,' he says. * IVe a lot to talk to you 
about. Not hère — no, my time is too valu- 
able to allow of a gossip hère. Come and 
dine with me at my club, the Brummel, in 
King Street, St. James*s, at eight o'clock, 
and we'll put the world to rights over a little 
dinner and a weed. By the way, whilst you 
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are hère, I can put you on to a good thing if 
y ou like, though.' 

* That's what you wrote about, Gus, wasn't 
it V says Tom. 

' Wrote about? Did I? Very likely I 
did ; for it's a great chance, if youVe any 
money you can lay your hands on. But it 
won't waît — that's the only thing. It's now 
or never, my dear boy. Don't let me per- 
suade you. You know I won't take that 
responsibility. I only say I think it the 
best thing IVe seen for many a day, and I 
wish I was in a position to take advantage of 
it myself.' 

There foUowed a little conversation on 
strictly business matters, which need not be 
inflicted on the reader, but the teneur of 
which was to laud the character of certain 
Megatherian Mining Shares, which for some 
reason or another were just now to be pur- 
chased for a mère fractional sum. 

* Think it over anyhow, Tom/ says Hawk- 
well, as Gaythorne took his leave. ' Think it 
over, and let me know your décision this 
evening. I can't give you longer than that. 
Mind, I don't say they are safe as the Three 
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per Cents. ; you know that is not my way ; I 
only give you the benefit of my own view. 
Do you think it over.' 

And Tom went away to think it over, but 
was so busy shopping and with one thing and 
another ail the morning, and with trying a 
certain horse in the afternoon, that he some- 
how omitted to ^ïve the matter much further 
thought until he was dressing for dinner. 

*IVe not bothered my head much with 
Gus Hawkwell's wonderful chance, l'm 
afraid/ he says to himself, as he is pounding 
away with his hair-brushes. 'However, I 
don't suppose I should be much wiser if I did 
think it over, so far. I don't know the 
country, that's the fact ; and when I don't 
know a country, I think the best way is to 
foUow a good lead. Gus ought to be a good 
lead. He's done right well for himself, and 
I don't know I could do better than trust 
myself to his judgment.' 

Then he gave up thinking it over, walked 
down Bury Street, where he had a bedroom, 
and hailed a hansom at the corner of King 
Street, bidding the man drive to the Brummel 
Club, which happened, indeed, to be just two 
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family, who held a commission in her 
Majesty s Guards, and who was universally 
popular, I am almost at a loss to explain, 
except by remarking that Captain Jack, 
though a good fellow and a merry one, had 
certainly a noisy way in his mirth, had 
indeed, on one occasion, awoke the echoes of 
that most solemnly silent apartment, the 
library of the Brummel, with salvoes of 
laughter, when tickled by the whispered taie 
of his host. 

Silent, even though obscure, citizens were 
thought, I suppose, to interfère less with the 
repose of the place than explosive young 
oflScers of the Household Brigade ; and be- 
sides ail this, it may be doubted whether our 
Augustus had not sufficient address and 
cleverness to get himself elected anywhere. 

Hère he was, at ail events, which more 
concerns the taie than how he got hère ; and 
hère also is Tom Gaythorne ; and as I spared 
my readers an account of a dinner at Orléans 
House, a few pages back, so will I be equally 
faithful and considerate in this instance, and 
transport them at once to the snug smoking- 
room, partly because our business lies chiefly 
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there, and partly, also, because to the cuîsiae 
of the Brummel my poor coarse pen is utterly 
incapable of doîng justice. 

If Tom Gaythorne had found himself too 
much occupied during the day to give due 
attention to that little matter of business 
which Hawkwell had submitted to him, he 
was certainly in no mood to busy himself 
with abstruse monetary calculations now that 
he had dined after this highly artistic fashion, 
and was emitting the first few fragrant and 
most soothing whiffs of a good cigar. 

Those aptly selected courses, with their 
accompaniment of harmonious wines, had 
induced a eomfor table state of mind, in which 
he was prone to look on life thrpugh rosy spec- 
tacles, in which the world seemed an exceed- 
ingly désirable place, and in which his own 
star appeared to be triumphantly ascendant ; 
so that wÈien Augustus Hawkwell asked him 
presently, * By-the-bye, Tom, what about 
those shares V our young friend was in a 
most obliging mood, and was ready enough 
to take the proffered shares, even though he 
had not much examined into the chances of 
the venture. 
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'Fm nofc much of a business man, as you 
know, Gus, old boy,' he says gaily. ' I 
haven't thought about the concem for two 
consécutive minutes since you spoke about 
'em this morning ; that's the fact. IVe had 
lots of things to do ail day, and one thing 
and another bas driven the shares out of my 
head. But IVe tremendous faith in your 
judgment, old boy. l'm game to ride to 
orders, for I don't know much about the 
course myself. You say it's a good thing, 
and that's enough for me.' 

* You flatter me, Tom,' says Hawkwell. 

' No, I don't, old fellow ; you know me too 
well for that. But I know you are a right 
good fellow, and no end of a clever one. I 
don't mind saying so to your face ; and l'm 
awfuUy obliged to you for thinking of me in 
this way. And — and, look hère, Gus; if 
ever I can do a good tum for you, you know 
you can count on me, don't you ? I mean 
what I say, old fellow. I always do ; 
don't I r 

What a capital thing is iced punch with 
turtle-soup 1 and dry Champagne, what a 
pleasant vintage, and how useful in setting 
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the tongues a-wagging, even of the timid 
and the tacitum I And how, when a man has 
partaken freely of thèse and the like bever- 
ages, his affections become enlarged, and how 
he unbosoms his heart to the friend of the 
hour ! Hawkwell had another little matter 
of business to discuss, as we know, and the 
présent seemed to offer a most favourable 
opportunity. 

' I hâve a little matter to talk over with 
you, Tom, old fellow/ he says, wheeUng his 
chair a little .doser to his friend's. 

'Anything I can do for you, Gus, l'm 
game to/ replies Tom glibly. 

' Well, listen to me, Tom ; I don't know 
whether it will surprise you to hear it, but 
the fact is, I think of getting sphced.' 

' Getting spliced I you, Gus ? I can hardly 
believe it/ 

* Well, no ; l'm not much of a marryîng 
man, perhaps. But there comes a time for 
ail of us, I suppose/ 

'I suppose so/ said Tom, leaning back in 
his chair, and reviewing life with half-closed 
eyes. * I suppose so. Fellows drop into it, 
one can't tell how or why. What they ex- 
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pect to gain by it beats me to coaceive. A 
man bas bis club for a home, probably a 
better found one than he would bave at bis 
private bouse, and be bas bis liberty, Wbat 
does be want to give it ail up for ? I tell 
you, Gus, I can't make it out at ail. One 
can understand a youngster of twenty or so 
doing sometbîng foolisb in tbat way. He 
gets spoony on a girl, and be tbinks be will 
never get over it, and tbat life witbout tbe 
divinity in question will be barely wortb 
baving. But, bang it, Gus, you and I bave 
passed tbat bigbly interesting period in life, 
and I sbould bave tbougbt we were botb 
proof against tumbling into tbe common 
snare of matrimony !' 

Hawkwell smiled. Tbe easy conceit of 
youtb was one of tbe bumours in tbe comedy 
of life wbicb be deligbted to witness ; and 
to be lectured in this off-band fasbion by 
young Prospero greatly amused bim. Young 
Prospero, wbo migbt perbaps bave lived five- 
and-twenty battered years in leading-strings, 
wbo bad seen an immense amount of life no 
doubt in tbe varied society of Bucolicsbire, 
wbo bad bad to make bead in tbe world as 
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best he could on the pittance of five thousand 
a year, and who on this wîde foundation of 
expérience was prepared to criticise and 
deprecate the most important social institu- 
tions in a few sentences delivered from an 
easy-chair at the club 1 

*You men of the world nowadays are 
such cynics I' says Hawkwell, with a queer 
twinkle in his eye. *There's no room for 
poetry or sentiment in thèse matter-of-fact 
times ; and love and romance are old- 
fashioned fancies that one is expected to lay 
aside with one*s pinafores. Well, well ! a 
short time ago I believe I was much of your 
way of thinking myself. My friends used to 
urge me to get married, telling me I should 
otherwise pine in a neglected old âge ; telling 
me of the joys of a home and the delight 
of living for other people, and so forth ; 
the usual arguments, Tom, you know, with 
which married folk apologise for their blissful 
peccadillo. And I used to reply to them with 
remarks perhaps equaUy original, pointing 
out, as you suggested just now, that my club 
was my home, and no bad one either, and 
that I hardly felt called upon to bring up a 
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dozen or so of troublesome and expensive 
young Hawkwells for the mère ecstasy of 
living for them, and in order that they might 
eventually repay me by tending me in âge, 
and not unlikely by ministering to my com- 
fort with their unpaid bills. If a man is 
anxious for the joy of children's love, I am 
not sure but what he is not better supplied 
with the article by other people's children 
than by his own, after ail. He can sélect from 
a numerous acquaintance those most congenial 
to his fancy, instead of having to put up with 
whatever sort nature may endow him with ; 
and by a judicious liberality in lollipops and 
achool-tips will eam for himself an affection 
which is wholly untempered by the discipUne 
he would hâve to attend to as a parent. Mean- 
time, surrounded by a large circle of devoted 
young friends, whose collective gratitude has 
cost him less than would the mère shoeing of 
his own child, he is, nevertheless, still a free 
bachelor I Ah I Tom, it's ail very well to talk 
like this, but it doesn't work, that theory, 
somehow,' continues Hawkwell, knocking off 
the end of his cigar, and relapsing into a 
more serions mood. ^ There are few greater 
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fallapies that I know of than that theory of 
the bliss of a free bachelor. What on earth 
îs he to do with his freedom ? Lounge at the 
club till he îs bored to death with himself and 
every man he meets there ? or go back to his 
solitary lodgings and invent new schemes for 
amusing his dreary self ? I am talking of an 
idle man, Tom, and one with few or no ties, 
like myself for instance. You and I know, of 
course, what a hoUow sham is the freedom of 
some bachelors, and how their jaunty care- 
lessness is only a veneer over a world of cares 
which they cannot proclaira 1 No, Tom ; be- 
lieve me, there are higher things to live for 
than our toys. Besides ail which, Charters, 
charming as it is, wants a mistress ; and I long 
to hâve about it the refinement of a lady's 
présence, and even to hear the sound of 
children's voices about the old place T 

This was a more sentimental vein than 
Tom Gaythorne was accustomed to notice 
in the conversation of his friend. Meta- 
physîcs were not Tom's forte, even though 
he would now and tben make a some- 
what comprehensive criticism on the ways of 
the world ; so he was content to accept the 
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fact of his friend's condition wîthout caring 
much for the cause of it. 

* Ah well, Gus/ he says, * we ail corne to 
it, as you say. Let's hope you'll be happy ; as 
happy as the circumstances of the case will 
permit, at ail events. Meantime, who is the 
lady, Gus? You've been so busy waJking 
into us bachelors, that you hâve forgotten to 
tell me that.' 

* Perhaps it will surprise you to hear that 
the lady is your sister,' said Hawkwell, tum- 
ing in his chair and facing his friend. 

It did surprise him very much indeed ; nay, 
it may be said to hâve been a rude shock to 
him. 

He said nothing whatever either to indi- 
cate approval or the reverse, but he turned 
the matter over in his mind, scarcely realising 
its truth, and with a frown upon his brow 
which certainly gave no symptoms of the news 
being acceptable to him. 

* You don't go in for congratulations, I see, 
Tom,' said Hawkwell at length. 

But Tom was still too busy with his 
thoughts to observe that he was being 
addressed. 
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' Have you spoken to Lucy about this V he 
asked presently. 

^I should hardly have spoken with such 
assurance to you if I had not/ replied 
Hawkwell, with his cigar between his teeth. 

He was rather nettled, if the truth be told, 
at the cool réception of his proposition. To 
him it did not appear a great thing that Mr. 
Augustus Hawkwell of Charters, with ample 
means, of seVeral good clubs, and a fair 
position in society, should expect to mate with 
Miss Gay thorne, the sister of a neighbouring 
squire, of no particular birth and of no great 
fortune either. 

Ah 1 could we ' see ourselves as others see 
usl' 

To Tom Gaythorne, Augustus Hawkwell, 
though a very good fellow, appeared not 
so much the lord of Charters as a lucky 
adventurer of much pluck, but of unknown 
antécédents; whilst his own position was 
something more in his eyes than Hawkwell 
would have described it, and his sister of 
course a person on a pedestal of immense 
height. He did not like this news he had 
heard, that was the fact ; and the more he 
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thought of it the leBS he liked it. He told 
hîs friend before he lefl the club, that if hîs 
sister's happiness were involved he should 
raise no opposition ; but he, nevertheless, 
instinctively felt that the marriage would be 
a mésalliance. 

* Vm not proud/ he said to himself, as he 
sauntered back through the streets to his 
lodgings. 'I am not proud, but somehow 
the fellow isn't our sort 1 A good fellow 
enough, l'U admit — good enough for me, 
that is ; but, hang it, I never thought he 
would hâve the presumption to aspire to 
Lucy 1 That's another affair entirely. Dear 
old Cherry, how I wish y ou could hâve put 
enough together to marry on 1 You wouldn't 
hâve had much to live on, maybe, but you at 
ail events are built on our own lines/ 



CHAPTER IIL 



THK CHESTNUT MARE. 



Time travels very quickly in a novel. In 
the last few chapters we were amongst the 
leaves of June and the heat of the Lonr 
don season, and now only a few russet 
stragglers are left of the foliage of the oaks, 
fluttering out a chill existence in the winds 
of December. We hâve done with the 
music and the dance, with Hyde Park and 
Pink Street, with the glitter and hurry and 
gênerai hurly-burly of the gay world, and we 
are back amongst the grey woodlands, the 
glorious fresh breezes and peaceful life of 
Pym Pastures particularly, and of Bucolic- 
shire in gênerai. 

And, but that love-making is such dull 
work for specta^ors, dull indeed in proportion 
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as it îs engrossîng to the chîef actors, I feel 
that somethiag ought to be told of those 
early autumn days which I hâve skîpped 
over in this free-and- easy manner, of how the 
courtship of Augustus and Lucy progressed, 
and of what adventures befell them. Truth 
to tell, however, their courtship was hitherto 
marked by no adventures so bearing on my 
taie as to be worth recording ; they rode out 
together and walked together, and now and 
then Miss Gaythorne was induced to accom- 
pany her betrothed on a fishing expédition, 
or to make her appearance with the luncheon, 
"when he and her brother happened to be 
shooting in the neighbourhood of home. To 
ail outward appearance the course of their 
true love flowed along with a perfectly smooth 
current, and if Miss Lucy now and then was 
troubled with any misgivings about herself 
or her love ; if she caught herself making 
invidious comparisons by the stream-side 
between her future lord and another person 
who had given her her earliest lessons in the 
art of fly-throwing ; if she shrank now and 
then instinctively from certain traits of 
character and mind which a greater famili- 
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arity awakened her perception of in her 
Augustus ; if she in the solitude of her own 
chamber felt that the attractions of the world 
had been to her as a Will-o'-the-wisp, lead- 
ing her to pin her faith and place her hopes 
in wholly delusive joys ; if she told herself 
now and again rather grimly, as she dried 
her eyes after thèse reflections, that * she had 
made her bed and must now, therefore, lie 
upon it;* if, I say, in the midst of her 
delicious love-making such troubled thoughts 
and misgivings as thèse would be apt to cross 
her mind, and to corne, like phantoms, un- 
bidden guests to her feast, let us remember 
that they were sensations of the most private 
nature, into which it does not behove us to 

pïy- 

Already now the wedding-day is fixed, is 
indeed but a short month distant ; already 
présents are pouring in from many quarters 
— trinkets, dressing-cases, clocks, china and 
what uot, from her many friends and 
acquaintances, a pièce of plate from the 
tenantry, and a magnificent bracelet from 
forlorn Mr. Dama.sk: and she is not only 
pleasantly occupied in receiving and acknow- 
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« 

ledging thèse various tokens of her popularity, 
but is constantly schooling herself in the 
course of dévotion and constancy which 
she îs resolved to maintaîn towards her 
'husband ; is constantly recounting to herself 
his various virtues and attractions, with a 
view to enhancing his value in her eyes ; and 
is, moreover, extremely rigid and stem in 
denying herself any foolish dreamings or idle 
fancies about what the poets call * love/ 
which she is assured is but an idéal state, 
erected on sentimental foundations only, and 
entirely unsuited for the practical relations of 
life. 

If boys and girls now and then chose to 
indulge in fancies of that sort, it was no doubt 
because they were boys and girls ; she, having 
now come to woman's estate, would lay aside 
girlish ways, and by ail means hasten to for- 
get the boys. 

In a Word, she is willing and anxious to 
believe Augustus Hawkwell to be the best of 
men, and will no doubt make him an excel- 
lent wife. Why, at this late hour, are we to 
rake up bygones, and, when the fiddles are 
tuning for the wedding, to make mischief 
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with our meddlesome exposure of the heart- 
burnings of the bride ? 

But we are concemed about other persons 
in our history besides this interestingly situ- 
ated couple. 

Whilst the good people about Pym 
Pastures are giving and receivîng présents, 
and generally * hasting to the wedding,' 
Cheriton Charters, in a state of great excite- 
ment and delight, is packing a small portman- 
teau in Great Rainbow Street. The big studio 
présents an appearance more than usually 
Kttered ; the breakfast-things are on the table 
, in the corner, the lid is off the great tobacco- 
box, the lay figure is clad in the unwonted 
garb of a purple-tailed scarlet coat, and 
Cherry himself is struggling with a pair of 
boot-hooks to insert his leg into an exceed- 
ingly dusty top-boot. 

' I can only just manage to get them on !' 
he gasps, as the foot is eventually driven 
home. * I can only just manage to get them 
on ; but they will hâve to do, ail the same.' 

Then he takes the old red coat from the 
graceful shoulders of the lay figure, and 
inserts his own broad person into it instead. 
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But the person îs aJl too broad for îts once 
ample folds, and poor Cherry îs compelled to 
admit that. if the boots wUl pass muster, the 
coat certainly will not. 

And the key to ail this litter of apparel, 
this quite unusual spectacle of boots and 
breeches in Great Rainbow Street, is as 
foUows : 

Our friend Cheriton happened to be passing 
down Bond Street one aftemoon, when to 
him appeared the familiar face and form, 
suggestive at once of the country and of old 
times, of one Mr. Trueman, his father's prin- 
cipal tenant in the days when the Charters 
were * lords of many lands/ 

Robert Trueman had been one of Cheriton's 
earliest friends. It was under his tutelage 
he had learned to knock about the partridges 
and to land the trout, and they were his 
hurdles that young Master Cherry used to 
smash so heedlessly in schooling his pony, 
The sheep used to get out in conséquence, 
and do ail sorts of damage, but Trueman 
never complained ; he was sincerely attached 
to Cheriton, took the liveliest interest in his 
sporting éducation, and reaped the reward of 
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a thorough respect and affection from warm- 
hearted Cherry in return. 

The two met and shook hands with a 
cordiality begotten of a long séparation. 

*But you ain't looking not as you used, 
Mister Cheriton !' says honest Bob Trueman, 
with some concern. * Pale like, an' as 
though this London wasn't no place for 
you.' 

* l'm pretty well, ail the same, Trueman/ 
says Charters; 'you mustn't expect a man 
who sits about in London ail day to look so 
rosy as when he's bucketing about the fields, 
you know.' 

' Ah I it's that bucketin' as used to do 
right well for you, Mister Cheriton. Lors, 
now, do you mind the time as you rode that 
young brown hoss o' mine over the park 
palings, and round the Duffel's pasture, and 
over the brook in the medder ? Lors ! do 
you remember that ? Mussy me, an' I 
never thought as that young hoss had so 
much jump in him till I see you come over 
the palings I Lors, Mister Cheriton I but 
they was good old times !' 

And I am not sure but the critical ob- 
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server mîght not hâve discovered a little 
moisture in good Traeman's eyes as he re- 
called those olden days. 

* An' l'vo just such another now, Mister 
Cheriton/ he continued, puUing out a great 
blue bird's-eye handkerchîef and blowing his 
nose violently — * just such another ; only it's 
a chestnut mare thîs one. And I don't like for 
to ask it, but if you was down my way it'd 
do my old heart good just to see you put 
your leg over her, that it would.* 

* l'U corne down on purpose, if you will 
hâve me !' said Cherry readily. Whereupon 
Mr. Trueman was very greatly delighted; 
and it was arranged between them that 
Cheriton should run down for a day or two, 
when the hounds were that way, and put 
up with his old friend at Harper's Hill 
Farm, and put his leg over the chestnut 
mare. Thus it cornes that we find him 
busied, like the great Don Quixote, with this 
inspection of his kit, this fîtting on of 
harness, and routing and rummaging of ' old 

Poor Cherry 1 he would hâve liked to hâve 
gone forth to the chase bravely clad, as 
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became a Charters of Charters. For how- 
ever careless of apparel generally a man 
may be, however he may delight to deck 
himself in the most ancîent of knicker- 
bockers, the most travel-stained of jackets, 
when he goes out shooting, yet wîU he 
usually become extremely natty and fas- 
tidîous whenever he is to bestride a horse. 
Though the country be so deep and splashy 
that his buckskins will inevîtably be covered 
with mud after galloping over two fields, 
yet is it not the less important that those 
garments, as well as his boots, be perfectly 
spotless as he goes to meet the hounds ; that 
his coat be of the most correct fit, the strings 
at his knee tied in the most faultless of bows, 
and ail his other appointments the subject of a 
like anxious care. And you may observe 
this idiosyncrasy not only in the hunting- 
field, but whenever a man has any relations 
whatever with a horse. Your groom, for 
instance, is a smarter lad, and more trimly 
turned out, whether in his livery or in those 
extremely well-cut clothes which he affects 
in mufti, than good John Thomas with ail 
his plush and powder ; and a dragoon, how- 
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ever heavy, îs invariably better set up and 
a greater dandy than a foot-soldier. And 
so, though our friend Cherry loved to move 
freely in roomy old shootîng-jackets în his 
studio, and even when he walked abroad 
was not Tery partîcular how his clothes sat 
about him, so they were easy and comfort- 
able, yet now that he is to ride Trueman's 
chestnut mare he is greatly concemed about 
his garments, and regards somewhat re- 
gretfully the greater bulk which his limbs 
hâve attained to since his university days, 
and which pre vents the old red coat and 
unmentionables from fitting him in the 
correct and élégant manner he could hâve 
wished. 

He employs a neîghbouring tailor and 
boot-maker, however, to clean up his boots 
and breeches, giving them the most exact 
and careful instructions. And he dévotes a 
half-hour or so himself to polishing up his 
tamished spurs. 

He feels like a schoolboy going home for 
the holidays as he rattles down by an even- 
ing train to Mudchester. His head is out 
of the window of the railway carriage at 
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least half a dozen times during the journey, 
to ascertain that there is no possible chance 
of a frost ; and untîl it becomes too dark to 
see the fences, he enjoys, in imagination, the 
most astonishing run across the country 
through which he is passing, flying over the 
most impossible places, and being pounded 
by no obstacle less formidable than a row of 
houses. 

When he arrives presently at Mudchester, 
he is in the wildest spirits ; and takes the 
reins from Trueman, who has met him at the 
station in his little gig, and sends the cob 
along at a merry gallop through the dark 
lanes, silencing the remonstrance of his 
companion with a tremendous view-hoUoa, 
to the further excitement of the cob, and 
arriving at Harper's Hill at the pace of a 
maniac. 

He is breathing his native country air 
after long absence in the smoky atmosphère 
of London; he has hardly ridden a horse 
for years, and he is going to hâve a day with 
the hounds on the morrow, his favourite 
sport in his own country, and amongst his 
own people. His conscience is light, his 
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digestion is good : what wonder if his spîrits, 
are elate ; if he behave himself after the 
fashion of a drunkard, and laugh with so 
boisterous a delight as he spins along be- 
tween the hedgerows, that honest Trueman 
joins in it heartily, for ail his appréhension 
for their joint safety ? For youth is frolic- 
some, boys will be boys ; and if you shut 
Jack down'in the box ever so tightly, yet 
will he spring nimbly and merrily up again 
whenever the lid be removed. 

How snug the parleur of the old home- 
stead looked, with the red curtains drawn 
over the deep bow-window, a huge fire 
blazing away in the ample grate, and the 
tall clock ticking steadily and peacefuUy in 
the corner, emblematic of the even flow of 
life in its vicinity I 

' You don't hâve an appetite, not as I could 
wish, Mr. Cheriton I' says honest Trueman, 
who had helped Charters as he loved him — to 
about a pound, tliat is, of home-fed mutton 
when the two were at dinner. 

* Wait till l've had a gallop on the chestnut, 
Trueman/ replies Cherry. * l'il eat you out of 
house and home to-morrow evening;' and 
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such good spirits were thèse two in, that they 
laughed even at this little joke. 

There were plenty of things to talk about, 
as may be supposed, since Cheriton had been 
away so long: the fortunes of the other 
tenants, the sport of the Bucolicshîre hoands, 
the properties of this and that well-remem- 
bered horse, and those also of the morrow's 
mount; and another thème also, on which the 
farmer touched eventually, which was not of 
so inspiriting a nature to his guest. 

* And so the squire is going to be married 
next month, Mr. Cheriton T be says, taking 
his meerscbaum from his mouth. 

* So I hâve heard/ says Cheriton. 

* And a wonnerful sweet lady hell hâve 
for his wife, too. WeVe ail fond of her^ Mr. 
Cheriton. We seem to hâve known her ever 
sin' she was in her cradle. It's a good job 
she's not going out o' the county, anyways; 
and l'm that glad as the squire hâve chosen 
among his neighbours instead of bringing 
us some fine lady down from Lunnun. Itll 
be a great weddin' I make no doubt, for Miss 
Gaythorne is loved far an' near, that she be. 
Lors, now I think on it, we used to think as 
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you an' she was to make a match on it, 
Mr. Cheriton/ continues Trueman, laughing. 
' Tanner used to make sartîn about it. 
Tanner, who farms Blackett's Reach, you 
know, Mr. Chériton. He used to offer to 
bet about it, Tanner used. An' if I might 
say so, we ail on us hoped it would be a 
match, ail on us did. Just the right pair, as 
Tanner had used to say ; you'll pardon my 
sayin' so, I know, Mr. Chériton. No, sir, 
you needn't to be afeard about the weather — 
the weather's right enough ; that is, indeed 
I shouldn't wonder if we hâve rain afore 
momin' ;' for Cherry had gone to the window 
during the latter part of Mr. Trueman's 
remarks, and was anxiously peering forth into 
the darkness. 

It is a pleasant thème to discourse of, this 
génial good-fellowship in the warm farmhouse 
parlour, and the early rising to welcome a 
promising soft grey mom, and the visit to the 
chestnut mare, and the inspection of the pigs 
and the other stock : but it is of little im- 
portance to the issue of my taie whether the 
house at Harper's Hill farm was warm and 
snug, or of that rickety, draughty character 
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which is the pi'operty of some picturesque 
farmhouses ; or whether the cattle of Mr. 
Trueman were a promising lot or the reverse. 
It behoves me to push on, as I feel, and not 
to beguile the unwary reader into pages of 
history immaterial to the climax towards 
which he is patiently plodding. 

My duty then compels me to cease maun- 
dering on about the amiable relations of Mr. 
Charters and his quondam tenant, and to 
treat of matters at Pym Pastures, where just 
now a little scène takes place, and a few 
words pass, alas I of a less amiable order 
than those I hâve recently rehearsed. 

Hère, too, it is evidently a hunting morn- 
ing. Tom Gay thome is m pink, opening his 
letters ; and Augustus Hawkwell, faultlessly 
arrayed in like raiment, is standing with his 
back to the fire, awaiting the arrivai of Miss 
Lucy, and that breakfast which he has driven 
over from Charters to partake of. 

Somehow, Tom Gaythorne does not look 
well-pleased this morning, for ail that the day 
is so full of promise, the weather so pro- 
pitious, the hounds destined to draw the 
Charters coverts, a sure find in a grassy 
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country. He is frowning at a printed paper 
which he bas just extracted from a large 
envelope, the frown due perhaps partiy to 
perplexity, apparently partly also to dîsgust. 

' Here's a report from that Plumbago 
Mining Company, Gus, that you put me 
înto/ he says, still frowning away at the 
paper. * I don't understand thèse affaire — 
never can, somehow or another — ^they're not 
in my line I suppose ; but it seems to me, from 
what I can make out, they don't propose to 
pay any dividend, at ail events, and they're 
full of ail sorts of wonderful reasons why 
they should not, and promise to do great 
things sortie day or another.' 

*How do you mean / put you into it, 
Tom V says Hawkwell, rather sharply. 

' r mean what I say, as I usually do, Gus. 
You told me the concem was a good ven- 
ture, and so I put my tin into it by your 
advice,' replies Tom, looking up, still with 
the frown. 

' I distinctly told you I would not advise 
you, Tom, as you know perfectly well. I 
said I thought the concern was likely to do 
well, and that you might take my opinion for 
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what ît was worth. It's always the way 
with you fellows who know nothing of 
business. You expect to make a rapid fortune, 
with no losses ; and if anythiog hangs fire for 
a time you corne down on everybody who m 
you hâve consulted about it.' 

•Well, well, we won't split hairs about 
whether you put me on or not/ says Tom 
cheerily. * Anyhow, the thing's not going to 
pay a dividend.' 

* l'm sorry to hear it, but I really must 
décline any responsibility about it/ replies 
Hawkwell, somewhat fractiously. 

Since that eventful announcement of his 
engagement at the club, there had been a 
little coolness between thèse two. They 
called each other ' Tom ' and ' Gus,' indeed, 
as usual, and as became embryo brothers-in- 
law; but it was évident that there was * a little 
rift within the lute/ and that their friendship 
was not quite as of yore. Perhaps Tom felt 
disgusted at the impending match, and was 
of too frank a nature to conceal his senti- 
ments. Perhaps Hawkwell was not un- 
naturally nettled at the somewhat ungracious 
way in which he was being received into the 
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family. Moreover, Augustus was not in a 
very good temper this morning. 

He had heard as he came along that 
Cheriton was on a visit to Trueman, now one 
of his own tenants, and the information did 
not tend to his greater comfort and content 
It did not comport with the dignity of Mr. 
Hawkwell of Charters that Mr. Charters, 
lately of Charters, should be about the place, 
visiting the tenants in this way, and perhaps 
inducing undesirable comparisons between 
the old régime and the new. 

The hounds were to meet at Charters this 
morning, a show meet, with a slight fuss of 
hospitality in the little quadrangle. Every- 
thing would be done exceedingly weli and in 
good taste, and Augustus himself would 
appear to some advantage in the setting of a 
thoroughly well-ordered establishment ; to 
some advantage not only to his neighbours, 
his tenants and the members generally of the 
hunt, but to Lucy especially, to whom the 
gay scène would be a pleasant forecast, an 
eamest of the modest dignity and graceful 
circumstance that were shortly to be hers. 
He had looked forward to this little démon- 
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station of his popularity, this pageantry of 
the chase about his own park, in which he 
would necessarily be a leading figure, planning 
it with some thought and that skill in 
détail of which he was so consummate a 
master. 

If young Charters, however, were des- 
tined to be of the party after ail, his ap- 
pearance amongst the gentry and tenantry, 
his old friends, a Charters of Charters even 
though he came a farmer's guest and mounted 
by a farmer's good grâce, would be un- 
doubtedly hailed with an enthusiasm that 
would necessarily place the présent lord of 
Charters in a less dignified pose, that would 
in fact, to speak vulgarly, tend to put 
Augostus's nose out of joint. 

Cheriton Charters, riding up to the house 
that had borne his name for centuries^ 
amongst the oaks and about the lands that 
he had left amidst universal regret, would 
certainJy be the hero of the hour. Mr. 
Hawkwell had proposed to occupy that 
position hin«elf, L it did not «Id to his 
equanimity that at such a time there should 
be a sensation caused by Cheriton's appear- 
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ance, and more especially that Miss Gay- 
thorne should be a witness of it. 

Lucy came into the breakfast-room shortly 
after this conversation about the shares, 
dressed in her riding-habit and looking bright 
and radiant with anticipation of her day's 
pleasure. 

There's many a slip, however, between our 
lips and the traditional cup. 

*You do not propose to ride with the 
hounds to-day, Lucy, I do hope !' says 
Augustus, in accents of surprise. 

' Indeed I do, sir, ail the same,* replies the 
young lady saucily, and putting her face up 
at the same time in the most bewitching way 
for the salutation which custom and her good 
spirits allowed from her betrothed. 

* I should rather think you did 1' says her 
brother, pitching his troublesome letters into 
the fire, and walking to a side-table. *I 
should rather think you did, Lucy, eh? 
What I miss a Charters meet, and on such a 
morning as this, too 1 Why, it's the best 
meet on this side of the country I Sure to 
be a fox in Haven Wood ; al way s used to 
be in Cherry's time, at ail events : and iif only 
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he gets away at the north end of the covert 
there's a glorious line of grass, and not a 
bush to hold him for five miles ! Poor old 
Cherry I how keen he used to be about the 
Haven foxes ! and how I wish he were going 
to gallop after one to-day !' 

*Indeed, so do I,' says Lucy with some 
fervour, looking through the window into the 
far distance at nothing at ail, as people do 
whose minds are more busy than their eyes. 

Hawkwell said nothing just now ; he was 
occupied with his thoughts and with his egg. 

' Can young Charters ride V he asks pre- 
sently. 

* Can't he I' replies Tom. 

' I shouldn't hâve thought it, ail the same/ 
continues Augustus. * A poorish créature 
rather, he always seems. Amiable and ail 
that, I dare say, but not much go about him, 
is there V 

' I only wish he were hère to-day, to show 
some of us the road/ says Miss Gaythorne, 
with quite unwarrantable warmth, consider- 
ing that it was whoUy immaterial to her 
whether this young fellow were amiable or 
cantankerous^ tame or the reverse. 
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* He's good on the road, îs he, Lucy ?' says 
Hawkwell, laughing. * He wouldn't hâve 
the chance of showing you the road, anyhow, 
would he ?' 

* Lucy can get along, Gus, pretty well 
considering/ says Tom Graythome ; * she can 
go pretty straîght, in a lady-like sort of way, 
you kno w : that îs to say tîll she has pumped 
her horse, which event usually happons after 
about four fields' hard gallopîng ; but she 
can't eut out old Cherry/ 

' She's not going to try to-day ; are you, 
Lucy V 

*What do you mean, Gus?' says Tom, 
frowning. *You don't seriously think of 
afiking her not to ride V 

^ I seriously think I shall be very sorry if 
she does/ replies Hawkwell, looking towards 
his jfiancéey whose face is éloquent of sudden 
disappointment. 

*But I always ride on a Charters day, 
Gus/ she says, in remonstrance. 

' Well, well, I don't want to spoil sport, of 
course; I only say this, that I do thoroughly 
object to ladies in the hunting-field. They 
are not wanted there at ail, are often, in fact. 
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in the way, and they run ail sorts of risks 
they know nothîng of/ says Hawkwell, rather 
testily, 

'AU sorts of grandmother, Gus. You 
corne with me, Lucy ; l'il take care of you, 
and you'U never be in my way, at ail events,' 
replies Tom. 

And upon this subject there then ensued a 
little family squabble, Lucy firing up and 
explaining that her lover was attempting too 
much to control her ; that she had often and 
often ridden before, and no fear or harm had 
ever been suggested to her or had occurred ; 
that Mr. Hawkwell was a gentleman from 
town who did not know as yet the ways of 
Bucolicshire, and generally saying things of 
a most sarcastic and ferocious sort which she 
perhaps would not hâve said in moments 
less disturbed by disappointment : Hawkwell 
meantime maintaining a most provokingly 
calm demeanour, and Tom Gaythorne speak- 
ing his mind freely, as was his wont, and 
forcibly explaining to his future brother-in- 
law that he was talking a lot of nonsense, 
and that he, for his part, should be uncom- 
monly sorry if his sister was going to hâve 
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ail her fun destroyed and be made soft and 
stupid by thèse effeminate ideas, and so on, 
and so on, and so on, in a manner that we 
need not dwell on, for the outburst was only 
momentary, as Tom Gaythome's outbursts 
usually were ; and as to Augustus and Lucy, 
was there not a réconciliation afterwards, 
when the impetuous brother had left the 
room and was gone to sign a warrant for the 
appréhension of some other impetuous person 
whose impetuosity had brought him to 
trouble ? 

Nevertheless, and despite the reconcilia- 
tion, the outcome of ail this was that Miss 
Gaythorne decided not to ride after ail, exer- 
cising herself heroically, as was now her 
constant custom, in the ways of obédience 
and déférence to her lord's wishes. 

Hawkwell, indeed, knowing her spirit, 
but knowing also her self-control and con- 
scientious wish to be to him ail he desired, 
was aware that such would be the outcome — 
had ail along intended it should be. And 
indeed, though I will not say that Miss Gay- 
thorne was passionately devoted to her 
betrothed — though she did not, that is, offer 
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him that adoration which some foolish young 
maidens lavish on their lovers, and though 
moreover she was a young lady 6f some 
spirit, not to say some quickness of temper, 
y et was Mr. Hawkwell justified in his assur- 
ance that his Word was already almost law 
with her, that he had but to hint a wish and 
so perfect was her self-discipline that she 
would strive to fulfil it. 

Love and passion were émotions fit only 
for the fancy of the poet ,perhaps, bijt duty 
at least was a stern reality, and come what 
might she would foUow it. Oh 1 those stern 
greyeyes, what a strange fascination was theirs, 
that thev had exercised in the various walks 
of life I What strong force of will flashed 
from their gaze, making puppets of ail whom 
their possessor desired to influence ! causing 
fickle fortune to heap the good things of life 
onto the path of an almost penniless ad- 
venturer, inducing society to open its doors 
to the unknown City speculator, leading 
hitherto contented country gentlemen to 
stake their lands on the most venturesome 
of ventures, and beguîling the most charming 
young lady în London into the bonds of sub- 
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mission and matrimony ; though, to be sure, 
the two last-named exploits were due of 
courte entirely to the inclination and yearn- 
ing of the parties themselves. 

I might hâve added that the mystic charm 
referred to prevented the said charming 
young lady from foUowing the hounds, for 
when Tora came out from his room, where 
he had been dispensing justice and buckling 
on his spurs, he found that his sister had re- 
placed her habit with a neat attire of grey 
tweed and eilver lace that was quite unsuited 
for equestrian exercise. 

* What r he exclaims in astotiishment, not 
to say in disgust, * what I do you mean to 
say you hâve been weak enough, Lucy, to 
give in to that idiotie clap-trap about ladies 
in the hunting-field, and that you are not 
going to ride after ail V 

' Gus doesn't like it, Tom, and so I hâve 
given it up/ says Lucy quietly. 

' It's a thundering shame I — a thundering 
shame, Lucy 1* blurts out her brother furi- 
ously. ' What on earth does the man expect, 
I wonder I What will he want next ? Give 
up the meet at Charters, indeed, for such a 
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pièce of soft and sentimental humbug as 
that I l'U tell you what : go and put on 
your habit again, old girl ; l'il take you, and 
stick by you ail day.' 

*No, Tom/ laughed Lucy, 'it's just like 
your dear old self to offer to give up your 
hard riding for me, but I can't go against 
Gus's wishes/ 

* Gus's wishes I Gus's wishes, indeed 1 
Look hère, Lucy, you are not Gus's property 
yet : tell me, now, honestly — ^you and I hâve, 
no secrets — tell me, honestly, do you care a 
rap about this Gus of yours V 

Whereupon his sis ter sprang to him and 
placed her little hand over his mouth, 
stopping the sacrilegious exclamation, and 
saying : 

* Hush, Tom dear, hush ! Never, never 
speak like that again ! Dear Gus, as you 
know, is everjthing to me/ 

' I don't believe you care two straws for 
him, Lucy ; and it's a thundering shanie, his 
stopping your fun in this way, and so I shall 
tell him,' growls blunt brother Tom, as he 
strides out and mounts his horse. 

As to Miss Gaythorne, she took some 
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8ugar and went round to the stables, and 
ministered what comfort she could to her 
horse, layîng her soft cheek against the 
muzzle of her favourite, and bestowing on it 
no less than three lumps of sugar, which, I 
fear, the stupîd animal was gross enough to 
prefer to the caress. 

* We are not to hâve a gallop together to- 
day, are we, Wildfire dear ? Ladies are in 
the way in the hunting-field, are they not ? 
But we won't mind, will we V she said 
soothingly, laying again that bewitching 
cheek against that stupidly indiflferent 
muzzle, and stroking the silky neck of her 
favourite. 

But I am leaving Cheriton and the chest- 
nut mare, spoken of at the heading of this 
chapter, about which perhaps the reader is 
expecting that something very exciting is 
about to be told, and I must therefore hasten 
to get 'friend Cherry mounted, and gallop 
him without delay to his impending disaster ; 
for I am continually harried in the relation 
of this taie by a consciousness of the reader's 
impatience, and when I am in the throes of 
composing some beautiful observations on 
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men and things, or inquiring into the motive 
of such and such an action, with what dis- 
secting skill I can muster : 

*What on ekrth is ail this balderdash 
about V I hear him exclaim sleepily ; * why 
can't the fellow tell us ail about it at once, 
instead of dallying in this way V 

For we live in hurried times, and men 
read even their novels pantingly, in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the âge. There is no 
time for the repose of fiction-reading ; and 
the skilful reader likes to glance at the 
characters, to pick out a disaster or two, and 
then to ascertain at once, by judicious peep- 
ing, how it ail ends, and hâve done with 
it. 

Let us bustle back then, by ail means, to 
the chestnut mare, which, young, fresh, and 
happy, is evincing the exubérance of her 
spirits by a séries of plunges and buck-jump- 
ings — more becoming to a lamb or a puppy 
than a hunter — as she sets forth from the gâte 
of Harper*s Hill farm. But Cheriton's seat is 
a good one, though he has not ridden for so 
long, and is not at ail disturbed by thèse 
irregular motions. 
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'You'U find her fidgety, maybe, Mr. 
Cheriton, at covert side, and along the 
road ; but once let 'em get away, and there's 
nothing as'U stop her, not ridden as I make 
no doubt but you'll ride her,' Trueman had 
said to him^ as he was adjusting bis stirrups. 
* She've got plenty o' gallop, and plenty o' 
jump in her^ too ; but she's young, you 
know, sir — she's young, and wants to be 
leamed a bit.' 

Cherry thought he mîght perhaps Meam 
her a bit* on the way to Charters, so he 
turned out of the road presently into some 
meadows, by which means, as he knew, he 
could contrive to shorten the distance to the 
meet. 

* Yes, you do want learning; he said, as 
the chestnut threw up her head on feeKng 
the short, springy turf beneath her.hoofs, 
indulged in a few uncouth gambols, and then 
set ofi at a racing gallop over the pasture. 

The young blood was dancing in her veins 
as in those of her rider. The morning air 
was invigorating, and the pace delightfully 
intoxicating ; but as Cheriton thought — 
inappropriate. He managed to steady her 
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after she had galloped a couple of hundred 
yards or so, and sitting well down, prepared 
to negotiate the fence which bounded tlie 
meadow. 

It was not a large fence, a mère small 
bank with some ragged quick on the top of it, 
and a ditch on the far side. The mare had 
leapt big enough to clear such an obstacle 
any time during her exubérant évolutions ; but 
it did not appear to suit her views to leap it. 
She pricked up her ears as she neared the 
fence, and galloped straight towards it ; but 
when within a few yards, she bolted round 
suddenly, resolutely declining to make the 
venture. 

' This sort of thing won't do, old girl ;' 
said Cherry, as he turned her head and set 
her again at the fence. 

But the chestnut would rather not. She 
had already said him nay, and was for some 
time entirely obdurate to ail persuasions. 
She stood erect on her hind legs, she turned 
round and proposed to boit back to her 
stables ; she, in fact, behaved after a most 
disorderly and unfinished manner, and fuUy 
justified Trueman's observation that she re- 
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qulred * leaming a bit/ But she had her 
master on her back, and untiring patience 
and good temper were factors calculated in 
time to melt her resolution, whilst a firm 
seat and hand were beginning to convince 
her that her will would in time hâve to bend 
to his. 

* Corne what may/ said Cheriton to him- 
self, * you will hâve to get over this place, 
or I shall hâve trouble ail day long. If I 
wait till sunsety and miss the best run of 
the season, you will bave to go over, my 
lady.' 

As it happened, he was delayed only a 
quarter of an hour, however ; the mare, at 
the expiration of that time, making a con- 
cession to circumstances by effecting an un- 
couth bound, which brought herself and her 
rider to the other side of the bone of con- 
tention, indeed, but not without mishap ; for, 
jumping just short of the ditch, she fell on 
the far side. No damage, however, was 
done this time ; that frightful catastrophe, 
which the experienced reader must feel to be 
hanging over Cheriton Charters, has not yet 
arrived. He throws himself clear of the 
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mare as she roUs over, retaining the bridle 
in bis hand^ and in a minute is again in the 
saddle. 

* Once more, I think/ he says, as he puts 
the chestnut again at the fence; and this time, 
bored perhaps with squabbling, she elects to 
leap at once, and lands in the field she bas 
just quitted with a better grâce. 

The battle bas been fought, manifestly a 
décisive one : victory is with Cheriton, and for 
the rest of the day there wil] be no refusing 
fences from mère caprice only. 

* That's what I want/ he says, patting the 
mare's bot shoulder as she accomplishes the 
leap again in excellent style, and trots gaily 
away along the bridle road that leads to 
Charters. 

He was none too soon at the meet, the 
little delay caused by arranging future re- 
lations with the chestnut somewhat throwing 
out bis calculatîons, and as he was jogging 
across the park he saw that the hounds were 
already moving off from the Hall. It was a 
pretty sight to see them coming up tbe gentle 
slope of park that rose from the grey old 
quadrangle ; the flash of scarlet in the winter 
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sun, the mottled pack glinting against the 
greensward, hère and there a dark riding 
habit, the wbole cavalcade moving with that 
easy swing which spoke of fresh horses, and 
riders eager for the coming sport. 

Cheriton's spirits had been getting rather 
low as he rode about the old familiar scènes, 
this spot and that recaUing each its asso- 
ciation as he pa^sed it. He.e was the 
spinney that used to be the bon bouche of 
the Charters* battues ; there were the oaks, 
scored wifch red still, which the dear old father 
had selected so anxiously, so tenderly, and so 
grudgingly to be the scapegoats of his ill 
fortune before the great smash came that no 
doomed oaks could stave off. Bitterly he 
felt that he was only a stranger now on a 
spot so replète with tender memories, 
and he was just assuring himself that it 
would be well to avoid the pain of approach- 
ing the Hall itself, when he perceived that 
the pack was on the move. 

That was a sight to arouse any man^s 
spirits, and Cheriton's were no proof against 
the enchantment. 

The chestnut was full of excitement, snort- 
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ing, sidling, prancing, and snatchiDg at her 
bit after the manner of youDg horses when 
they sniff the chase from afar. AU Cherry's 
gloomy spirits fled, and he felt an immédiate 
elation in their stead as he scanned the 
pleasant prospect, regarding the broad sweep 
of turf now less from a sentimental point of 
view than as gloriously adapted for a gallop, 
striving to single out this and that familiar 
form in the advancing crowd, and wondering 
with rather a beating heart who were the 
ladies in the riding habits I 

A man must be of a very phlegmatic, icy 
disposition, 'the winter of whose dîscontent 
is not made glorious summer by the sun ' of 
a warm welcome amongst friends long lost 
sight of, and Cherry, whose disposition was 
génial and affectionate to a degree, was 
greatly moved by the enthusiastic delight 
with which each one of the hunt greeted him 
as his présence became known. He felt 
almost as though he had just ridden forth 
from Charters as of old, as if his absence 
were only a horrid dream, so familiar it ail 
seemed to him. Hère was Dick Roberts, the 
huntsman, grinning with delight, and saying, 
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* WeVe going to draw the gorse first, Mr. 
Cheriton, if you please/ quite as though he 
wese still Charters of Charters, and even 
Colonel Hopkins, the master of the hounds, 
much in the same way, saying, * Hope youVe 
got a fox, Cherry ; you generally hâve one at 
Spanker's Holt, if not in the gorse, ehl 
Oh, I forgot, of course,' he added, half 
aloud. 

There were Harmony and Skirmisher, 
too, and several others of the' pack, that 
were old friends of his. It was ail as of 
yore. 

Somebody came up to him presently and 
claimed his acquaintance — saying a few things 
in excellent taste astotheir relative positions — 
who had taken no part in the scènes of yore. 
It was Augustus Hawkwell ; he had rather 
a difficult task, and he did it exceedingly 
well. 

There is not much time, however, for com- 
posing graceful speeches just now. The gorse 
covert lies close to the park palings, and the 
disciplined pack are already hanging on the 
expression of Dick Roberts* face, in hungiy 
expectation of the signa] to dash in. 
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• Heiigh in, then/ he cries, cheerily, with a 
wave of his arm, and in a moment there îs a 
crash amongst the bracken and the furze, and 
twenty couple of hounds are at large in the 
covert. 

It is a great advantage to know the 
country, whether y ou are looking for the 
source of a stream in the wilds of Africa, or 
watching the waving sterns of a pack of 
hounds as they draw a covert in an English 
county. So thinks Cheriton as he slips 
quietly down to the north corner, where the 
hot chestnut will not be in anybody's way, 
and whence, if he mistake not, the fox, if 
there be one, will break, endeavouring to 
steal away to Spanker's Holt. So think also 
farmers Giles and Heavytop, who gallop to a 
convenient gâte, some half mile away, whence 
they can make an advantageous short eut and 
avoid many fonces should the fox take the 
line they expect him to take ; so thinks also 
a gentleman from Lôndon, a business friend 
of Hawkwell's, who, impressed with the 
assured style of Giles and Heavytop, foUow 
in their wake. 

But though this gentleman has a good 
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seat on his horse, his expérience of the sport 
itself is rather limited, and when a fine dog- 
fox happened to justify the prescience of 
Messrs. Giles and Heavytop by leaving 
covert in their direction, our citizen became 
so excited by the spectacle that he gave vent 
ail too soon to a séries of tallyhos and view- 
hoUoas, so tremendous and in such an un- 
usual key, that the scared quarry hastily 
retired again to the gorse covert, preferring 
perhaps to run the gauntlet of the hounds to 
facing so violent and excited a foe. 

To speak more briefly, the fox was headed, 
and our friend Cheriton profited by the mis- 
hap ; for, not liking to «tay long in the gorse, 
where the hounds were now in fuU chorus, 
the fox presently slips out at the north 
corner of the covert, and has put the park 
palings between him and his pursuers before 
the few witnesses of his departure raise their 
voices to dénote it. 

Then cornes at once the usual bustle of 
getting away ; Dick Koberts alternately 
blowing his horn and beseeching gentlemen 
to give the hounds time ; eager horsemen 
cramming forward for a place but eyeing the 
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long line of park paling with anxîous gaze ; 
men of décision galloping as hard as they 
can for the nearest gâte, vacillating persons 
reining their steeds doubtfuUy, and risking 
their chance of seeing the run on the hope 
that somebody will effect a gap in the 
obstacle that bars their progress. For when 
hounds are running, of ail times ' the man 
that hésitâtes is lost,* and it is better to take 
the road at once than to shilly shally and 
lose tinie at the ugly fences. 

Somebody does make a gap presently, 
however. Cheriton has been holding the 
impetuous chestnut back as best he can 
whilst the hounds are getting well away, but 
he has already made up hismind to hâve the 
park palings, and is sailing away now over 
the few hundred yards of turf that sépa- 
râtes them from the gorse, with his eyes 
fixed on the spot he has selected for the 
leap. 

Somebody else has been watching his 
proceedings with interest meantime, and 
just as the palings are reached, Ha wk well 
dashed past him, on a large brown horse 
which Aies the fence in the easiest, most 
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perfect style possible. Cheriton sees who ît 
is at a glance, and perhaps sets the chestnut a 
shade more resolutely at the palings in con- 
séquence. 

There is jealousy between thèse two, 
though they hardly know it themselves, and 
they will certainly ride jealously of each 
other in the hunting-field ; for fine and 
manly as is the noble sport of fox-hunting, 
and much as it calls out qualities of pluck 
and endurance and generosity, yet even hère 
is sometimes found an arena for pale envy 
and jealousy, and Tom is grudging of the 
feats of skill and daring performed by 
Harry; whilst Jack rides over the yawner, 
not only for the gratification of clearing that 
obstacle, but also for the sake of pounding 
the less venturesome Dick. 

Our poor Cheriton, however, had no oppor- 
tunity of thus emphasising his leap to the 
object of his jealousy, who was, in fact, 
already over before him, and though the 
mare did rise at the fence, goaded thereto by 
the resolute and uncompromising manner of 
her rider, yet she did so in a raw, unskilful 
style, bungling forward almost on to her 
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head, and making a great sma^h of the oak 
palings, which fortunately happened to be 
just there in a rotten condition. He just 
saved a fall, however, the contretemps made 
an easy passage for the less ambitions field, 
and in a few minutes Cheriton was sailing 
away over the pastures abreast of Hawk- 
well ; the mare, awakened by her mîshap to 
a sensé of responsibiHty, jumping big at her 
fences, but clearing them well, refusing 
nothing, and galloping with the great, free, 
powerful stride that she inherited from a 
long line of thoroughbred ancestors. 

And so the chase roUs away from Charters 
Park far into the distance, and I will not 
require my panting reader to pursue it ; for it 
may chance that he has no sympathy for 
the sport, or may at least justly cry out on 
me that the détails of a run may be perused 
in the more truthful pages of the Field or the 
Gounty Gentleman. Let us pull up, then, with 
good Heavytop and others who hâve had 
enough, and wend our meek way to scènes 
more nearly connected with the issues to 
which my taie is drawing. 

We are in Bucolicshire, however, let us 
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remember, and in a district where the pré- 
sence of a pack of hounds is counted as an 
event of the liveliest importance, so that 
though we elect to hâve done with ail this 
blowing of horns, and thèse exultant gaUop- 
ings and leapings, yet we cannot ail at once 
shake off ail association with the chase on a 
hunting moming and in a hunting county. 
What more quiet spot, for instance, could I 
conduct my reader to than the library at 
Pym Pastures ? where the only sound is the 
crackling of the great wood-fire, where rows 
upon rows of peacef ul, albeit long-undisturbed, 
books repose sleepily on the shelves, and the 
only human occupant of which is Miss Gay- 
thorne, who is busy with domestic literature 
in the form of housekeeper's books 1 Hère, 
Burely, we shall be free from the everlasting 
hunting twaddle, of which no sign is in any 
form visible. 

Hither presently hurries Gallons, the 
butler, however; Gallons, whose comfortable, 
household appearance has about it nothing at 
ail connected with field-sports, and who was 
but just now engaged in the homely duty of 
cleaning plate. Yet Gallons is a Briton, and 
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has, I suppose, an innate sympathy wîth 
sport behind the white apron in whîch he 
rushes headlong înto the présence of hi» 
mîstress, forgetting his costume, like Archî- 
medes of old when he rushed from the bath, 
in the prodigious excitement of a great dis- 
covery : 

'They're coming this way, miss, if you 
please/ Gallons says breathlessly. * James 
and me hâve just seed the fox crossing the 
water meadow, and if you'U come to the 
dining-room, miss, you*ll see it ail from the 
Windows r 

The smug countrymen of Archimedes, 
when he appeared amongst them so lightly 
clad, yet so fuU of his invention, though they 
were glad enough ta accept his discovery, 
were careful first to rebuke his want of 
décorum. 

Miss Gaythorne is hardly conscious, 
however, of the apron of Gallons ; his an- 
nouncement is so important as to place ail 
minor matters quite out of notice, and in two 
minutes she is standing on the bridge in 
front of the dining-room Windows, effecting 
there a hasty toilet of hat and gloves as she 
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listens with delîghted ears to the full-voîced 
music of the hounds, and sees them streaming 
over the fence and across the meadow towards 
the very spot on which she is standing. 

' Where are the field, I wonder V she says, 
as the pack races past her. 

* I doubt theyVe corne too fast for a body 
to foUer, miss/ a gardener says, arguing a 
tolerably évident proposition ; but even as he 
speaks a few horsenaen appear on the scène ; 
one comes through an open iron gâte in the 
next meadow, two or three more are pound- 
ing up the coach drive, two conspicuously 
are riding almost side by side, foUowing 
straight after the pack. 

They come over the fence, thèse two, one 
in scarlet on a big brown horse, the other in 
ablack coat on a chestnut with white stockings. 
It takes Lucy but a very short time to recog- 
Dise them ; they are Augustus Hawkwell and 
Cheriton Charters. 

On they come across the great pasture, 
almost abreast of each other, though some 
ten yards apart, making straight as a dart for 
the fence over which the hounds hâve but 
just scrambled, as though they were riding 
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a match against each other, and their course 
were marked out with flags. ïhat fence is a 
yawner, however, and they will reach it only 
to find they must deviate to a more feasible 
spot. There is the stream, which is wide 
enough in itself to induce hésitation in the 
mind of any prudent or cool-headed horse- 
man, and it flows between steep banks, and 
there are some wattle hurdles placed at an 
awkward distance from the bank on the 
pasture-side. It is a very ugly place, cer- 
tainly, and must doubtless bring thèse two to a 
temporary hait. Yet both must surely know 
it well, and both are riding for it without 
swerving a hair's-breadth, as though they 
fully mean to negotiate it. 

Lucy holds her breath with excitement. 
She can hardly dare look at what appears to 
promise certain catastrophe, and yet by a 
strange fascination she cannot remove her 
eyes from the scène. 

When they are a hundred yards from the 
fence the chestnut slightly modérâtes her 
pace, changes her leg, and half attempts to 
swerve. She has caught sight of the flashing 
stream, and with ail her pluck, is averse to 
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the venture of crossing it. She has leamt> 
however, in the course of this morning's gaUop 
across country that her rider has to be obeyed, 
and a slight touch of the spurs now reminds 
her that there is only one way she can go at 
présent, and that lies straight in front of her. 
So she gives a little toss of her high-bred 
head; snatches at her bit, and with ail the 
gallantry of her race lays herself out for the 
effort, and dashes along with ail the pace she 
can muster for the uncompromising-looking 
fence before her. 

There is a splendid leap, a little ciy from 
Lucy — who, strange to say, has her eye only 
on the chestnut — a breaking away of the 
opposite bank, a struggle, and in another 
second Cherry is sailing away safe and sound 
in the next pasture. 

Strange irony of fate that the brown 
fihould hâve refused after ail for the first time 
that day, and that at the very instant her 
rider was doing his best under the very eyes 
of his mistress ! Perhaps the brown was so 
well-trained a horse as to know exactly what 
he could do, and to refuse to negotiate the 
impracticable 1 Let it be said at once, at 
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ail events, that the refusai was certainly due 
to no want of will in hîs rider, who had never 
yet been wantÎDg in pluck, and who spurred 
the unwîlling but sagacious brown again and 
agaîn at the wattles, but without inducing 
the smallest attempt to rise at them. 

* Get round, Gus ; you can't get over that 
place r shouts Tom, as he bustles by on a 
fresh horse; and Gus, thinking that the 
ignominy of gettîng round is better than 
losing the run, gallops after him, in the 
liveliest disgust that Miss Gaythorne should 
hâve been a spectator of his defeat. 

He need not, however, hâve troubled him- 
self on that score. It is the winning horse 
on which the glasses are tumed from the 
grand stand, and the struggle of the others 
attracts but the notice of mortified hackers. 

Miss Gaythorne had watched only the 
efforts of the chestnut, and was as yet hardly 
aware whether her Augustus had surmounted 
the obstacle or not. It had been a splendid 
sight to see the noble leap of the thorough- 
bred mare ; and Cheriton, too, how gallant, 
how dashing he had looked 1 * The poor 
créature with no go in him,' as Hawkwell 
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had only that morning described hina. What 
a glorious free stride the chestnut has as she 
gallops proudly away after her achievement ; 
and how well Cherry sîts her 1 

* You are a darling I' Miss Gaythorne says 
aloud in her enthusiasm, referring, as the 
gardener at her side supposed, to her young 
man on the brown, but in reality, let us own, 
to the chestnut mare. 'You are a darling, 
certainly, and right well you are ridden, too. 
I don't think you ought to hâve been called 
upon to take such a place as that. But you've 
got it ail to yourself now, and I ' 

She stops suddenly short in her soliloquy, 
and with white, scared face darts over the 
little bridge and hurries into the adjoining 
field. 

How suddenly thèse things happen I One 
moment Cheriton is rattling along in ail the 
pride and glory of being alone with the 
hounds; the next a deep and hidden rut 
catches the chestnut's hoof, and throws her 
head over heels on to her rider. 

She is up in an instant, gives herself a 
shake, and is galloping away directly with a 
broken rein ; but poor Cheriton Charters is 
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lying stîU on the ground, a mère lifeless, 
huddled mass. 

Ah I it is a grîm sight to witness, a horrible 
finale to a mom of boîsterous pleasure ; and if 
poor Lucy feels faint, and if her brave little 
hands tremble as they loosen Cherry's cravat 
and do for him such oflSces as they can per- 
form at once, who can wonder ? or who will 
blâme her either if in the agitation of the 
moment, her feelings hîghly wrought by the 
shock perhaps, the hot tears fell from her 
eyes on to Cherry's forehead, and if she 
kissed hîs brow passionately, almost believing 
she was kissing a dead man ? 

But I take my reader from the immédiate 
scène of the accident, from the grim para- 
phemaHa of catastrophe, the limp figure 
stretched on the hurdle, the pale face vacant 
alike of pleasure and of pain. They thought 
he was killed, some of them. Rumour spread 
quickly to that ejffect ; rumour never does 
lose much time in getting about. So sure, 
indeed, were some that he was thus past ail 
cure that they galloped ojff to Mudchester for 
a doctor. 

Things were not quite so bad as that, ho w- 
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ever. He was nofc actually killed, but 
manifestly he was badly hurt ; and as he lay 
motionless and unconscious on Tom's bed at 
Pym, those who watched by him suffered an 
agony of suspense and anxiety as they 
waited for the coming of the doctor, whose 
opinion was looked forward to with so much 
hope and yet with so much dread. 

How wearily and how slowly the time 
seemed to pass by ! How eagerly they 
listened for any sound of wheels to dénote 
his approach 1 If Cherry were but conscious 
and could speak, and could tell them some- 
thing of his hurt, as to where he sujffered 
pain, and as to anything that they could do 
to relieve him I It is terrible to stand by a 
bed of suffering and to feel wholly incapable 
of doing anything to mitigate it. There is 
nothing to be done hère, however, but to 
wait and watch and listen for the doctor. 

Lucy is on her knees by the bedside, with 
her finger on Cheriton's puise, as though 
keeping ward over the life that may Ait from 
the mute form on the bed unobserved unless 
a strict watch be kept. She is silent as 
Cheriton hims elf, and white as the sheet on 
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which he lies. Her brother and Augustus 
Hawkwell are the only other two persons in 
the room. They are both standing on the 
hearthrug before the fire, feeling exceedingly 
helpless, and both are regarding Miss Gay- 
thorne and young Charters with a frown on 
their brow. In point of fact the tableau before 
them is one of somewhat mixed interest. 

* Let me take your place, Lucy/ whispers 
Augustus, after a time, coming to the bed- 
side. ' I am something of a doctor myself, 
and wiil promise to note every variation of 
his puise most faithfully.' 

But Lucy says nothing ; she only puts up 
a finger to enjoin silence, and motions him 
back with her hand. 

Presently Tom speaks also. 

' You had better go downstairs, Lucy/ he 
says. *You won't mend Cherry 's puise by 
feeUng it, and we may want ail your strength 
to nurse him later on.' 

Tom's Word is always law, and she gets up 
quietly, and goes downstairs to the library. 

At last the doctor comes, a cheery, good- 
hearted man^ who had an olBFhand way of 
smiling at sickness, of talking of other 
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matters whilst he felt the puise ; never 
allowing his face to betray whatever grave 
opinion he might form therefrom. 

* So you hâve had a famous run, I hear, 
Mr. Gaythome V he says cheerily, as he 
cornes up the stairs with Tom. ' It ought to 
be a day for a scent, certainly. And a little 
accident, was there ? No bones broken, I 
hope ? A little shaking, I dare say/ 

That was ail Lucy heard him say as she 
strained her anxious ears to listen ère the 
door closed. Slowly the hours dragged away 
as she sat waiting in the library at Pym, in 
anxious expectation of the- doctor's opinion. 
Long, sad hours, in which her quick imagina- 
tion tortured her with many grim possibihties, 
and in which she recalled many and many an 
incident of the vivid past in which Cherry 
had had a share. How pure and good and 
true seemed every relation she had had with 
him I How she seemed to be separated from 
him now by a great gulf of frivolity and 
worldUness in which her more récent lot had 
been cast 1 How was she separated, indeed, 
now from ail relations with him by the great 
gulf her own vows to another had made I 
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She gave a little shudder as she thought 
of aU this ; but just now the door opened 
quîetly, and Tom Gaythorne entered the 
room. 

^ Is that you, Lucy V he asked, peering 
through the darkness towards the low stool 
before the fire on which she sat. 

' Oh, Tom 1 hâve you any news to give V 
she said, jumping up at once, and turning 
her pale face up to his in an agony of 
expectation. 

' He is a little conscious again, Lucy, now; 
but the doctor says ' 

' What does he say, Tom ? Only speak, 
dear ; I can bear it I' 

'The doctor says — the doctor says — ^he 
will die I' whispered Tom hoarsely, holding 
his sister closely to him in his arms. 

Gênerons, honest Tom, perhaps he fhad 
guessed already more of his sister's heart 
than she dared to know for herself ; and as 
she clung instinctively to him in the first 
shock of this dread announcement, speaking 
no Word, but hidîng her poor troubled face 
against his arm, the good fellow vowed to 
himself a solemn, though a silent, vow. 



CHAPTER IV. 



MRS. GEORGE. 



Despite that grave opinion of the doctor, how- 
ever, which Tom had repeated to his sister, 
and about which such a bitterness of grief 
was felt at the end of the last chapter, it 
turned out that Cheriton did not die after 
ail. He had had a very serions accident, 
had experienced slight concussion and divers 
braises and injuries, the symptoms from 
which were sufficient to cause the gravest 
appréhension ; but after lying in an extremely 
critical state for a day or two, he began to 
rally, thereby taking a very unfair advantage 
over his friends, who, as has been seen, per- 
mitted themsélves the display of much émo- 
tion of a most tender sort over the dead man, 
which perhaps they would not hâve ex- 
hibited in the case of the living. 
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HappUy the dead man was quite uncon- 
«cious of the grief his death had inspired, 
however ; and when he came to life again he 
found himself the object of much kîndness 
a,nd attention, ît is true, but only of that 
ordinaiy considerate sort which one .friend 
would naturally bestow on another. He was 
kept in bed till unconscionable hours in the 
morning; a nice discrimination was exercised 
as to his diet ; the easiest chair was provided 
for his use ; and a stern censorship main- 
tained over ail indiscreet efforts to exert 
himself. 

In a Word, he revelled in aU the soft 
delights of a luxurious convalescence ; and 
though such a life of inaction and luxury 
would hâve been hateful to him when he 
was strong and well, yet under existing cir- 
cumstances he was fain to accept the position, 
and to appreciate the merits of repose, since 
he was quite unable as yet to enter on the 
sterner duties of Hfe. 

I need hardly tell my reader, however, 
who has been made acquainted with the 
demeanour of Miss Gaythorne on the occa- 
sion of this young fellow's accident, and who 
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is aware also of the sentiments of Mr. 
Charters towards that young lady, that ail 
this sort of thing was extremely dangerous 
to the future peace of mind of thèse two 
people, not to mention that of Mr. Augustus 
Hawkwell. And, indeed, I am bound to 
confess that I am portraying a situation of 
a rather shocking nature, and involving the 
réputation of both hero and heroine, if my 
story can be said to possess such characters, 
in such a skein of doubtful circumstances as 
wîU tax my ingenuity to extricate them from 
or to apologize for. For though I hâve 
endeavoured to represent Cheriton Charters 
as a straightforward young English gentle- 
man, perhaps of no greatly heroic parts, but 
at least such as goes about the world doing 
little harm, if no particular good, yet do I 
discover him now lolling about, so to speak, 
at the feet of another man's betrothed bride, 
and if not offering her in words the tribute 
of his admiration, at least allowing himself 
for the hour the dangerous if rapturous in- 
toxication of absorbing love. 

And I would that I could allow myself, 
instead of depicting such a reprehensible state 
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of things, to describe to you a pattern young 
man, who the very moment that he discovers 
the nature of his situation, either manages 
successfully to repress his secret yearnings 
and to regard the object of them with the 
utmost indifférence, or else at once packs his 
portmanteau, and betakes himself at ail risks 
elsewhere. But worthy persons of that sort 
are rather scarce, and when they do exist, 
their virtuous deeds are a trifle uninteresting; 
and I cannot swerve from the task of dis- 
covering Cherry as he is on account of the 
desirability of describing him as he ought tobe. 

And after ail, when he is passing day 
after day in a species of domestic Capua, 
receiving the constant and attentive minis- 
trations of a very beautiful girl whom he has 
loved from boyhood — alas 1 poor humanity 1 — 
which of us is strong enough to blâme him 
if he is overpowered by the thrilling influence 
of the position ? Anyhow, hère he was day 
after day, dallying about amidst thèse 
sirenic dangers, told by his doctor that a 
journey as y et would be attended with the 
gravest risk, and in his weak state entirely 
overmastered by the vigorous refusai of good- 
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natured Tom Gaythome to allow of any 
preparationé for departure. 

And 80 day after day slips by, and that 
highlyimp«r^„ttimei,LwLt;pr»cMng 
when Miss Gaythorne îs to become Mrs. 
Hawkwell ; and each hour as it passes, while 
ît steeps poor Cherry deeper in the ecstasy 
of his love, makes him more misérable in the 
contemplation of the nearness of this alto- 
gether unacceptable event. 

But if I had nothing more to tell of 
Cheriton Charters than this mère love-sick 
daïliance about the présence of a forbidden 
mistress, I should feel that the sooner the 
relation of his troubles were brought to an 
end the better. Happily, however, he was yet 
too much of a man to allow himself for long 
to play so puling a part ; and as his strength 
gradually revived, his manliness again asserted 
itself over the untoward state of his feelings, 
and he was able to see that only in action of 
some sort lay any escape from this unworthy 
misery. 

It was very sweet, no doubt, to lounge in 
the little yellow drawing-room, feasting his 
artistic eye on the pleasant prospect of the 
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south garden, on the gay chrysanthemums 
that spangled the dark yew hedge, and the 
red-leafed tea-roses tumbling about the terrace 
wall. 

It was intense pleasure to watch the lithe 
young figure of Miss Gaythorne passing hère 
and there on the lawn without, and ecstasy 
when she came into the room, and perhaps 
would read to him, or sing to him, or talk 
with him, as, 'when pain or anguish wring 
the brow/ is the ministering way of woman. 

It was ecstasy, no doubt, ail this while it 
lasted ; but it would not do, as he knew. He 
was getting, as he felt, deeper in love, and 
more hopelessly compromising ail his future 
happiness every hour that he allowed thèse 
silken chains to entangle him. The very 
rustle of Lucy*s dress about the room, her 
footstep, her laugh, and other tokens of her 
présence would send a thrill of passion 
through him; and the sweet music of her 
voice as it rose and fell in the pathos of a 
song would induce such a delirium of dévotion 
as he could scarce restrain from bursting forth 
in words. 

Now and then theîr conversation, more- 
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over, would become gradually of rather the 
confidential sort. Old times would be recalled 
to be laughed over, or perhaps to be sighed 
over; old times that were associated with 
rather dangerous recollections ; for how could 
they talk together of their early expériences 
withoufc remembering something of that 
boyish passion which had affected them, 
which had been declared now and then 
indeed in the frank, unsophisticated style of 
boyhood, and which Miss Lucy had no reason 
to suppose had abated, though comparative 
maturity had induced a greafcer discrétion of 
speech ? 

They were very trjdng occasions for poor 
Cheriton, thèse graduai driftings into tender 
conversation of this sort. Now and then he 
felt that the temptatiou was almost too much 
for him, and that he could no longer restrain 
himself from telling her of his passion ; and, 
indeed, but for some timely interruption it 
may be doubted whether such a fiasco of his 
good resolutions would not hâve occurred. 
And moreover, this temptation was somewhat 
enhanced by his observing a certain vein of 
bitterness and sadness which seemed to 
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characterize Lucy's manner and speech just 
iiow, such as was not usually to be looked for 
in a young lady exulfcing in the ecstasy of her 
impending marriage. Could it be, after ail, 
that she was not so happy in her anticipations 
of the future as was supposed ? He had 
thought that her heart was entirely given to 
this lover of hers ; he had tried, indeed, to 
find a grim consolation in that since there 
was no chance of her becoming his own, she 
at least would be happy in her love for 
another. What if, after ail, she had decided 
rather in haste ? If, dazzled by the glitter 
and glamour of her career in society, she had 
engaged herself in a contracfc the terms of 
which were found to be unacceptable in the 
sober judgment of to-day ? 

Once, late in the winter's afternoon, Miss 
Gaythorne was at the piano, playing sélections 
from this and that opéra, whilst Cheriton 
lounged comfortably in a big armchair, 
gazing thoughtfully at the glowing embers of 
a large wood-fire, with his back turned to the 
piano, a position by the way that, however 
impolite, always seems to me calculated to 
give fuUer play to a musician's powers than 
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that affected by attentive persons, who eagerly 
offer to turn over the leaves of the music or 
stare critically at the face and fingers of the 
performer, as though to acquire the art by a 
contemplation of the artificer. • 

Cheriton had been long silent on this 
occasion, and presently : 

* Cherry, are you asleep V asks Miss Gay- 
thorne, without moving her fingers from the 
keys of the instrument, over whîch they 
were half dreamily moving. 

Cherry, as it happened, was not asleep, but 
he was enjoying this music intensely. 

It was nearly dark now, and Miss Gay- 
thorne was playing and singing from memory, 
with much feeling, unable any longer to read 
the notes. 

This was the kind of music that he appre- 
ciated far above ail other, and he fcuew better 
than to break the spell by any gross announce- 
ment of his being awake and listening ; so 
he remained wisely as still as a mouse, and 
Lucy rambled dreamily on for some minutes 
over the keys, as though she and the instru- 
ment were in mutual sympathy, and con- 
versing to each other in the poetry of music. 
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By-and-by her fingers move more resolutely, 
and she strikes a few bars prefatory to a 
song. 

Then through the darkness her sweet, 
plaintive voice rose in words which Cherry 
had never heard her sing before, and into 
which she poured such feeling as made it 
seem as though they came spontaneously 
from her heart, instead of having been ac- 
quired by her head. 

* Years I what are they ? 
The footsteps of the Past ! 

Pressed in the sand and wantonly forgot ! 

Lightly betrodden, 

Earnest of the joy 
Wherewith glad life shall gaily grâce our lot ! 

' Years 1 what are they î 
The gravestones of the Past ! 

Deeply inscribed with Memory's mourning taie ! 
Fond hopes belied, 
Vain triumphs and remorse, 

Grimly arrayed in Life's dark travelled vale ! 

* Years ! what are they ? 
The Future's ladder-rungs, 

Up which we toil in weariness and care, 

Looking for nought 

Of joy or sorrow's part ; 
So we but pass, 'tis little how we fare !' 
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The last notes died faintly away, and there 
was a pause in the music, during which Miss 
Gaythorne, however, remained seated at the 
piano. Cherry could not see her face, his 
back was turned towards her; but he felt 
instinetively, and by the tone of her voice in 
the last notes, that she had been somewhat 
moved, as persons of a sensitive tempérament 
will be, by the music, or perhaps by some 
sympathy with the words. 

' I hâve never heard that song before. 
What is it called?' he asked, after a few 
minutes. 

' It is called "The Song of the Years I''' 
replied Lucy, starting from an apparent 
rêverie. * I thought you were asleep, 
Cherry 1' 

* Ah ! I forgot I was asleep.' 

' It's abominably mean of you to prétend 
to be so. I wouldn*t hâve ventured on so 
sentimental a song had I known you were 
listening.' 

* Quite so ; and you would hâve sung me 
an address to the *'Billows of the océan 
wild," or to the " Violets blue in the wood- 
land green," or some moving composition of 
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that sort instead. It takes rather a grim 
view of life, that song of yours, does it 
notr 

' It's sad rather, I suppose. I don t know 
that life is not sad too I' said Lucy, with an 
involuntary sigh. 

Cheriton was silent for a few minutes, 
musing over many things as he gazed 
amongst the glowing embers before hira. 
It was the sort of silence that one feels is 
given to the préparation of an answer, how- 
ever, and not to inattention. 

' You, at ail events, hâve no reason to find 
life sad/ he said presenfcly. 

'I suppose we ail hâve something or 
another to rub us the wrong way — I as well 
as other people/ she replied, touching lightly 
the notes of the piano again, and sounding, 
as it were, the faint écho of her song. 

' Yes,* says Cheriton, ' we ail hâve trouble 
sooner or later, of course ; but one wouldn't 
think your turn had corne y et.' 

' Ah !* in a tone that was as much as to say, 
' That shows how much you know about it.' 

' Good spirits,' Cheriton went on, without 
heeding the monosyllabic commentary — 'Good 
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spirits, good temper, good looks, if I may 
say 80. A light conscience, troops of friends, 
unbounded popularity. Comparative wealth, 
good health, the best brother in the world, 
and ' 

' Yes, I know ; I live in a sort of Eden of 
material prosperity.' 

' And a very good sort of spot to live in, 
too, don't you think V 

' I suppose so. I know one ought to be 
grateful for one's advantages, and I know 
you are about to quote Clara de Vere against 
me, and to tell me that I hâve "glowing 
health and boundless wealth, y et sicken of a 
vague disease." You were leading up to 
that trite quotation, were you not V 

* I was.' 

* Of course you were ; and I dare say you 
are right, and that I hâve no reason to be 
blasé of ail thèse good things. But you 
know, Cherry, life is not aU *'beer and 
skittles/' as Tom elegantly says. Do you 
know, I hâve become a very thinking sort of 
person lately, and I hâve arrived at the con- 
clusion that there's ouly one thing worth 
living for, and that is Duty 1' 
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' Good gracious 1' 

*Yes. Sounds rather blue and serious, 
doesn't it V 

* Well, I confess it does rather — from 
you /' 

' But I mean it ail the same.' 

' Do you ? And you think, with your 
song, that it doesn't much matter whether 
you are happy or sad in life V 

*That's about it, Cherry. Life doesn't 
last very long, after ail.' 

Upon the expression of which troubled 
reflection. Miss Gaythorne again struck the 
keys of the piano, and commenced playing 
an air, perhaps, poor girl, to avoid further 
conversation just now, for there was some- 
thing of a tremble in her voice as she spoke ; 
and, if Cherry could only hâve seen them, 
the great blue eyes were fiUed with tears. 

'No; this sort of thing would not do,* 
Cherry told himself. 

He was getting deeper and deeper in the 
slough of a hopeless love, and the manliness 
of his resolution to overcome the disease was 
melting away under the softening influence 
of luxury and idleness. He must make an 
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effort to escape from it, and therefore to 
leave Pym Pastures as soon as possible. 
Day after day was slipping by ; his picture 
was lying untouched in Great Rainbow 
Street, and there was much to be done to it 
before he commenced another, which he 
designed to exécute for the Royal Academy. 
Soon this soft sort of life would affect his 
disposition, and the habit of work which he 
had hitherto steadily cultivated would be- 
corne irksome, if not impossible to him. He 
would explain to Toni that, corne what might 
to his health, he must rouse himself and get 
him to his neglected Art, before she wreaked 
on him the vengeance of an offended mistress. 

And he did so bespeak Tom that very 
evening; and Tom, more suo, declared he 
was talking a lot of nonsense, that the doctor 
said it was quite impossible he should travel 
as yet, that nothing on wheels of his should 
convey Cherry from the doors of Pym till he 
was quite recovered, and that, as to Art as 
a neglected mistress, why he could woo the 
jade quite as well down at Pym as up amongst 
those smoky London streets. 

' Send for your canvases and your paint 
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boxes down hère, my dear fellow, if you 
can't get on without them/ he said, in answer 
to Cherry's objection about his materials 
being in his studio. ' You can hâve a room 
somewhere or another in the house, and make 
as much mess as you like.' 

And Cheriton fought the point manfully 
enough for a time, thinking to himself there 
were reasons for his departure of which Tom 
knew nothing; but Cheriton was in the 
weakness of mère convalescence, and his friend 
was in the full vigour of health, so that in 
time Tom's strength of will prevailed, and 
it was arranged that easel and canvases, 
paint and brushes should ail be sent for, 
and an impromptu studio prepared in the 
bailiff s cottage hard by. And when Cherry 
had objected that he could not paint his 
picture without his model, Tom Gaythorne 
had insisted that his model should be sent 
for toa 

' Hang it, Cherry 1 don't be coy and make 
difficulties, old fellow; the thing's easy enough, 
as you know perfectly well/ he said. 

And so at last Cheriton wrote to Mrs. 
George. 
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Poor Mrs. George 1 the letter is a very 
welcome one to her, and the change from the 
dim lodgings in the little shabby street to 
the bright freshness of the cottage in the 
country extremely grateful. In a few days 
she îs installed as a temporary lodger at 
the bailiffs house; the picture is mounted 
on an easel in a large apple-room in the 
same establishment, and Cherry is agaîn 
amongst his beloved pigments, singing away 
at his work, and cheerily endeavouring to 
forget the trouble that has lately been so 
disturbing to his more idle peace. 

How independent they are, thèse painters, 
compared to the toilers in other walks of 
life 1 To the citizen, for instance, harried 
because he is five minutes overdue at the 
methodical oflSce ; the barrister bustling about 
from stuffy court to stuffier chambers ; or the 
soldier yawning in the drear monotony of 
provincial quarters. Art may be a coy and 
fickle mistress, but she has the great merit 
of being an extremely portable one ; hence> 
her votaries are hère to-day and gone to- 
morrow, in a free-and-easy style that in any 
other career would be quite fatal to profes- 
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sîonal réputation. And if in the course of 
one's ramblings one cornes across an especially 
delightful old town in which it would be 
charming to spend a few months but for the 
obligations of duty, there one finds some 
jolly crew of painters combining duty and 
pleasure in the easiest and pleasantest fashion; 
or if one is taken with a particularly lovely 
bit of scenery, a glorious old watermill per- 
haps, with a river bending its beautiful course 
amongst the wooded hills, in which we would 
gladly make our home but for the possible 
drawbacks of winter, there on the bank is 
the white umbrella of Jack Eazle, who will 
take the cream of the summer months in this 
Elysian spot, and quit it, like the swallows, 
as soon as it begins to lose its charm. 

Hère was Cherry, for instance, who, had 
he been of another calling, would hâve been 
fretting himself about his neglected business, 
and retarding his recovery in conséquence, or 
perhaps hurrying up to town before he was 
fit for the exertion ; yet who, as a disciple of 
Art, is troubled by no such drawbacks to his 
health and peace of mind. What 1 loaf about 
with hands in pockets because he is tied a 
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prisoner in a country housel Désert his 
mistress because he is accustomed to dévote 
himself to her elsewhere 1 His mistress îs 
of an obliging tempérament, and wiU accept 
his incense in the most impromptu of shrines. 
So the Windows are cleaned, and the light 
controUed by cunningly hung curtaihs; the 
village carpenter knocks together a tempo- 
rary stage ; the train brings down his model 
and his canvases ; and in a few days the old 
apple-room looks as though it had been a 
painter's studio ail its life. 

Hère, on the other hand, is Mr. Augustus 
Hawkwell, whose business has suddenly called 
him to town, whose train, however, happens 
to be late, who fidgets, therefore, with his 
watch in his hand as he travels, who chafes 
at the constant stoppages, and whose temper 
finally gives way as the leisurely train comes 
to a long hait about a hundred yards out- 
side his station, who, worried by thèse trying 
oircumstances, arrives at his oflSce in an irri- 
table frame of mind, and who is greeted at 
the threshold by his partner with the re- 
assuring words, *Party has gone — couldn't 
wait any longer.' 
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Unlike Art, the party was in a hurry, and 
could be interviewed only at a particular 
time and spot. And the partner catches it 
in conséquence. 

•What in the name of fortune induced 
you to let hîm go, Smith V asks Hawkwell, 
glaring at him in a towering rage. 

* I don't know how / could stop him,' re- 
plies Smith meekly. 

Poor Smith ! he was very much the junior 
partner : he aspired to no control in the 
politics of the firm, was content to believe 
his partner cleverer by far than himself, and 
f to play an humble, almost a clerkly, part in 
>the administration of affairs. Punctually 
eveiy moming at nine o'clock Robert Smith 
was at the office ; ail through the day during 
fifty anxious weeks in the year, whilst 
Hawkwell was flitting about the world as a 
man of fashion, keeping up the crédit of the 
firm in his own way perhaps, Robert Smith 
was toiling away amongst the clerks, striving 
to carry out the directions constantly tele- 
graphed by the senior partner. If things 
didn*t turn out quite as expected, Robert 

VOL. II. 25 
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Smith would catch it, makîng a convenîent 
scapegoat. 

It was not very pleasant work always for 
the poor fellow ; but there was a pretty 
cottage down at Peckham, with a nice wife 
and six joUy little reasons why Robert Smith 
was willing to put up with the unpleasant- 
ness for the sake of the very acceptable, if 
rather fractional, share he derived from the 
business. 

' Didn't know how you could stop him T 
says Hawkwell, frowning savagely as he 
continues the gay conversation. 'Didn't 
know how you could stop him I I think 
you are without exception, Smith, the 
greatest ass I know V 

* So you've told me before. I don't set up 
for being clever, you know.* 

' Did vou talk about the shares V 
' Not a Word.' 

* You mean to say you let him go without 
making an effort T 

*You wired me to do nothing till you 
came, you know. I should only *ave messed 
the 'oie thing.' Poor Smith was not quite 
at home with the aspirate. 
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* You're about as much use to me as thîs 
umbrella, Smith, that's the fact of ît. 
You've got the wits of a cow and the pluck 
of a worm. How do you suppose I am ta 
place those shares now V 

* That's not my department, 'Awkwell; 
you know you don't look to me for that sort 
o' game.' 

' It's as well I don*t, I expect — or for any- 
thing else that requires a little go. l'il tell 
you what, Mr. Smith, you*ll hâve to take 
thèse shares yourself 1' 

' l'il be shot if I do, ail the same/ replies 
the junior partner, who knows the value of 
them, and who thinks perhaps cursorily of 
the little household at Peckham. 

*They may turn out a good thing, you 
know.' 

* Yes, they may. How about the brother- 
in-law ? Won't he 'ave *em V 

* I think l've given him enough. Those 
Megatherians, you know : they are be- 
ginning to make calls, I see.' 

' So I see.' 

' Yes, you are sharp enough if you like.' 

25—2 
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' I keep my eyes open, of course. IVe 
got a wife and children, you know.* 

' Oh, shut up, Smith ! Spare me your 
wife and children this time. And, confound 
you 1 that reminds me IVe a bone to pick 
■with you, sir. Did you get my telegram 
about that woman V 

Smith hangs his head a little, and becomes 
very busy at the letter he is writîng. 

' Yes, I got it !' he says, almost defîantly. 

' Well, what hâve you done ?' 

* What I could. But she's still about.' 

' " Still about," you blockhead I Of course 
she is. Do you suppose I don't know 
that V 

' I can't force 'er to go.* 

* Look hère, Smith, you know why you 
are a partner hère V 

Silence. 

* You know why you are a partner hère ? 
Answer me, sir !* 

' I do.' 

' I made you a partner on a certain con- 
dition. If that is not fulfilled, I can get on 
very well without you, I fancy.' 

Poor Smith I there are those six merry 
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]ittle faces at Peckham and their happy 
mother's haunting him, for whose sake this 
partnership is so very necéssary. 

' l'il try again, 'Awkwell ; I will indeed. 
l'il do what I can.' 

* Try again ! it mustn't only be " trying," 
Smith. It'U hâve to be accomplished if y ou 
are going to remain with me. You told me 
you'd marry her once — didn't you V 

Silence again. ^ Marry her T what if 
Sarah down at Peckham could hear him I 

* Come, speak up like a man ; don't look 
like a whipped cur. Did you, or did you 
not promise me you'd marry her V 

^ I believe I did, but ' 

^ But, indeed I there's always a " but " when 
a rogue wants to shirk his bargain. You 
promised me you'd marry her, and if you 
had been a man of your word, there'd be no 
need to be perpetually keeping her out of the 
way, abroad and what not. If it wasn't for 

that d d wife of y ours, l'd make you do 

it now, that I would T 

Poor Robert Smith, he is not a man of 
spirit. He would hâve liked very much to 
hâve knocked Hawkwell down, or to hâve 
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knocked him at ail events as nearly down as 
possible. Revenge would be sweet, but then 
it would bave been dearly bought at the ex- 
pense of the partnership, he thought, so he 
inade no reply to Hawkwell's graceful allusion 
to his "wife, only nursing inwardly a hâte the 
more intense perhaps because repressed. 
From ail which light conversation it may 
be seen that the teneur of this city man's 
ways was not as even as that, at ail events, 
of that priest of Art who is peacefully pouring 
libations of oil côlour to his mistress at the 
temporary shrine in the apple-room afc Pym. 
The picture is progressing capitally, is in 
fact nearly completed, and is voted a success 
by the critics who drop in now and then to 
see it. For £he studio has become quite a 
rendezvous lately ; the wedding is to take 
place in a few days ; people are constantly 
calling therefore, to offer their congratulations, 
their ad vice, or their gifts perhaps, and, kill- 
ing two birds with one stone, make inquiries 
about Cherry's recovery, and solicit inspec- 
tion of his work. Their remarks, it is true, 
are usually not very profound, directed more 
to the détails and accessories than to the 
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gênerai dignîty of the composition. *How 
nicely you hâve done that hand,Mr. Charters T 
says one. And ' Oh 1 look at the folds of the 
umbrella !' cries another. But the critîcisms 
were always kindly meant, coming from lips 
that would fain only speak of perfections. 

Tom would burst in pretty frequently, 
however, and say a few honest truths, that 
were a very ^holesome tonic amongst ail 
thèse laudations. He was for having Cherry 
'polish off ail this sentimental business/ as 
he called it, and then take to paintîng a pack 
of hounds or a few portraits of the flyers of 
the Bucolicshire hunt. Tom regarded pic- 
tures merely as coloured illustrations, of 
which the subject should be as exciting as 
possible; and he was very anxious that his 
friend should give up those musty rooms in 
town, where there was nothing in the world 
to be seen worth painting, and adopt the 
fascinating and no doubt more remunerative 
career of spécial artist to the hunt. 

* You*d find a dozen things in every run, 
Cherry, better worth knocking into a picture 
than this crockery shop T he said, coming in 
one aftemoon in his red coat, flushed with 
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health after a rattling gallop with the hounds, 
and surveying the picture over the light 
which he was applying to his pipe. ^ I can't 
conceive who you suppose is likely to buy 
such lugubrious stuff as this now ! It'd give 
me the blues to hâve ,that dîrty Jew fellow, 
not to mention the dirtier woman, hanging 
up in my room. Why can't you paint & 
pretty girl instead, and decently dressed too, 
if you must paint a woman at ail V 

Now and then Miss Gaythome would 
corne to the studio. She had made the ac- 
quaintance of Mrs. George, and had found 
something about her that excited her interest. 
There was a certain air of refinement, as we 
hâve said before, that did not accord with 
her apparently mean circumstances ; a certain 
something in the style of her address and 
bearing which spoke of better days, and 
which made Lucy forget in talking with her 
the différence in their relative positions. 

Once, when Cherry was away taking a 
short tentative drive with Tom, she came 
to the studio and found Mrs. George alone 
and with the traces of récent tears still visible 
on her face, and though she had always re- 
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garded her as a person who, at least, had 
been unfortunate in life^ yet she had not 
supposed her to be affliçted with any actual 
présent grief, and her quick sympathy was at 
once aroused by the sîght of the poor woman's 
trouble and by the pains which she evidently 
was exerting to conceal the traces of it. Her 
woman's instinct told her at once that the 
sorrow, whatever it was, would be the lighter 
for a confidential avowal of it, and her sweet 
nature intuitively prompted her to be the 
récipient of the taie. Perhaps her own heart 
just now was none of the lightest; for 
though she was on the eve of crowning her 
love's ambition by a marriage with the be- 
loved object of it, and though on such an 
occasion none but the brightest and happiest 
thoughts should engross a young woman's 
attention or engage her fancy, yet is not 
married Hfe fuU of grave, if sweet, cares ; and 
are not its many serions responsibilities cal- 
culated to arouse the anxious attention and 
considération of a person about to undertake 
them? 

So it was, at ail events, with Miss Gay- 
thorne, who was manifestly approaching the 
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altar of Hymen in no giddy, unreflecting^ 
mood, elate only with the passîng triumph and 
the foolish vanîties of the hour, but who, to 
j udge from the gravity of her demeanour, had 
tempered her enthusîasm with most sober, 
nay, most solemn reflections, and whose 
manner had changed recently from that of 
a gay, laughing girl to tho taciturn style of 
some careworn matron. 

It is the heart that knows a sorrow which 
most readily accords its sympathy to the 
troubles of others. And though 1 must not 
hâve you suppose that this staid demeanour 
of Miss Lucy's indicated anything in the 
shape of sorrow, anything indeed more than 
a décorons sensé of the gravity of her position 
(how indeed could it be otherwise when heart 
and hand were thus happily to go together Vj, 
yet this sober tempérament was at least more 
calculated to induce a feeling for the trials of 
Mrs. George, than had she been still flitting 
about amidst the vanitiesof LondonFair,intent 
only on the mère gay flowers of existence. 

So it was, at ail events. And when Mrs. 
George, commenting on the beauties of 
Cherry's picture, began to point ont thô 
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dignity and pathos of the subject apart from 
the mère treatment and exécution, Miss 
Gaythorne encouraged her to talk more 
freely, intending by a certain exercise of 
womanly tact to induce her to pass from the 
pourtrayed troubles of others to those of 
herself. 

*And do you really think this sort of 
abominable overreaching goes on much V she 
asked. 

Whereupon Mrs. George explained to her 
that life was fuU of bad bargains, recounting 
many instances that had corne within her OAvn 
expérience. And presently, for thèse pathetic 
révélations appeared greatly to interest her 
listener, and indeed, though their acquaint- 
ance was but short and slight, it had not 
been her lot hitherto to find so sympathetic 
a listener, presently, I say, she began ta 
touch on matters more nearly concerning her 
own history. 

* Poor soûls 1 they know nothing of what 
is going on in the world, Miss Gaythorne^ 
and will barter away their best treasures far 
below their value, just as the savages we 
read of will exchange ail the good things 
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they posse^s for a few showy glass beads. 
Utterly ignorant, they are no match for the 
cunning of some of thèse sharp tradesmen. 
And I hâve known a poor woman sell gladly 
«nough for two shillings a little bit of china 
she happened to possess which the purchaser 
was askiag five pounds for the next morning. 

' That was one of the meanest cases I ever 
knew in that way. She had four children, 
poor thing, and her husband was killed sud- 
denly one day by a fall from a scaffold — I 
sometimes think Mr. Charters had that case 
in his mind when he designed to paint this 
picture hère. Poor thing I what could she 
do, with those four pale little faces getting 
daily more pinched and worn, and the poor 
little thin voices pleading for the food she 
had not to give ? 

* One day trudging through the streets, she 
found a shop where they bought old china^ 
and she bethought her of one or two odd bits 
she happened to hâve in the little garret in 
Screw Court which she called " home." 

' They were very civil to her, the people of 
the shop, civil as could be; they didn't 
happen to want any china just now, they 
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said, " their shop was too full of it already, 
there was no demand for it nowadays, and 
what not ; but they would corne and see what 
she had, perhaps, for her stoiy seemed to be 
a sad one, and if they could help her by 
buying an odd thing or two, for charity's 
sake they would try and see what they could 
afford to do." 

^ And so a man came just as in the pictura 
hère, and talked nicely to the poor little 
children, kissing them, the hypocrite, and 
takîng them on hîs knee. But when the 
little cup was taken down from the shelf he 
shook his head sadly and told the poor woman 
it was only rubbish after ail. He could buy 
such as that by the dozen, he said, at two- 
pence or threepence apiece. 

' " It was nought, it was nought," just 
as in the old proverb. And ail the time his 
greedy eye was noting the rare mark on the 
cup, and the excellent quality of the paste. 
And then when the poor woman broke into 
crying, for it was her last hope just then^ 
was this Uttle treasure, and implored him to 
think of her poor little ones who were almost 
starving, he pulled out a handkerchief too, and 
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began mopping away at his eyes, and at 
last said he could stand ît no ]onger, trade 
was bad, he was hard up enough hîmself, 
but he would make a sacrifice and give her 
two shillings for her cup, though of course he 
could get, as he had said before, any amount 
of them at twopence. Well, it was bread, 
at ail events, for a day or two, and the cup 
was sold accordingly ; and would you believe 
it, miss, the man went away with a mother's 
blessings showered on him for the sacrifice he 
had made. 

* Happily there are kind brave hearts aboiit 
the world as well as niean ones, and this 
dealer did not get so much by his bargain 
as he had thought, for Mr. Charters happened 
to hear about it, he was often about amongst 
the poor people in Screw Court, was Mr. 
Charters, and he went straight off to the 
dealer and bought the cup, giving five pounds, 
the price asked for it, but insisting on paying 
half the money to the woman who had sold it. 
This is the very cup, and I fancy sometimes 
it is the identical transaction he has been 
painting hère.' 

*Dear old Cherry 1 he has a kind heart, 
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I know/ says Miss Gaythorne half to herself, 
and thinking perhaps more of the painter 
than of the subject représentée!. 

* That he has, miss/ Mrs. George exclaimed 
eagerly. ' That he has, as many a one has 
cause to know. Ah, if there were more like 
him 1 If men ail had a face by which you 
could read the Unes of their mind, and an eye 
like Mr. Charters', the guileless index of an 
honest heart, there'd be fewer of the bad 
bargains of life, of the meannesses and the 
cowardly trickeries, that happily, Miss Gay- 
thorne, you know nothing of, and as I hope 
ne ver will.* 

' Thanks, Mrs. George ! I hope I may 
not/ says Lucy, toying involuntarily "with 
the poker amongst the glowing wood embers, 
whilst her thoughts are wandering over a 
few récent incidents in her comparatively 
smooth expérience. ^I hope I may not. Some 
people seem doomed to far greater trouble 
than others, do they not ? and I suppose I 
hâve had quite as much happiness as yet as 
most people. But we ail hâve our ups and 
downs, you know, and take it ail round, I don't 
think life is half so bad as it's painted after ail.' 
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*Ahl' sîghs Mrs. George, with, never- 
theless, a smile playing over her sad features ; 
' ah I you are young yet, and life îs full of 
promise, based on the gladness of a beautiful 
expérience, and I only hope that ail your 
days may be passed in the same sheltered 
haven of love and peace and innocence that 
you hâve known hitherto ; but, believe me, 
it is not mère whining cant that the world i» 
full of sorrow, and life to many of us a mère 
burden that we long, oh 1 how eagerly we 
long, to lay down.' 

Mrs. George is silent for a few seconds^ 
her voice is choked a little with the émotion 
of her last few words, her memory perhap» 
quickened by the unwonted sympathy she 
has met with. 

' And yet how fair the promise is to some 
of us !' she résumes presently, looking out 
through the wîndow into the deepening^ 
twilight with that far-away look that charac- 
terizes mental rather than ocular vision» 
^ How fair the promise is to some of us ! 
how life has seemed to be ail too brilliant 
with the gladness of the présent and the 
glorious promise of the future I Love, joy^ 
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and hope combining to make mère existence 
a pleasant holiday 1 Our very troubles 
vanishing, conjured away by the sheltering 
influence of love and sympathy 1 Undoubt- 
ing trust, and a simple belief in honour and 
goodness, and ail high and noble qualities 
existing in mani Oh, the beautiful blos- 
soms of that early springl And oh, the 
bitter, bitter blast of a cruel winter ère ever 
the summer had ripened or the autumn fui- 
filled its promise !' 

She spoke as though communing passion- 
ately with herself, her eyes were flashing With 
excitement, whilst her wan face, but for two 
fiery red spots, was pale and white as the 
handkerchief which she was nervously twist- 
ing about with her Angers. 

• Ah I we are justly punished, some of us, I 
suppose/ she continued passionately ; * we 
are justly punished, some of us, for an adora- 
tion which amounts almost to an idolatry. 
We hâve raised a shrine, and decked it with 
every good thing we possess ; our whole 
treasure in life, our whole hope of future 
good is lavished on it, and we prostrate our- 
selves before the god we hâve placed there, 
VOL. n. 26 
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and ascribe to it in an insane delirium of a 
foolish faith every attribute of worth, and 
honour, and greatness, and nobility, and 
rejoîce exultingly in the fool's paradise we 
hâve created for ourselves. Then, one day, 
we find our idol a heap of crumbled clay, 
and we are rudely awakened from our dream 
of joy to lie bruised and crushed amidst the 
ruins of our temple, with the bitterness of 
scom for the false majesty we hâve wor- 
shipped, and long, bîack years of misery and 
regret as the meet sequel to a short month of 
foUy. 

* I fear I am wearying you, Miss Gay- 
thorne ; I fear you think I am railing dis- 
contentedly about my own burden, and 
talking romantic nonsense about the ways of 
the world. Ah ! if you knew what it is for 
lips long sealed to find the relief of speech to 
a sympathetic listener,' for Lucy's interest 
was aroused, and she had reassuringly pressed 
Mrs. George's hand. ' If you knew how I 
could illustrate and verify by fact every word 
I hâve eaid ! 

* Once, far away in a certain foreign town, a 
young English girl was battling an uphill game 
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with hard times, battling it under ail the disad- 
vantages of youth and inexpérience; ignorant 
of the world was she, and fighting against 
the long odds of cunning, and skill, and 
shrewdness arrayed against her ; no human 
soûl in the world at hand to help her — her 
natural guardian an incubus whom she was 
striving to shelter and shield rather than 
looking to for advice and support. 

* It was a dreary, cheerless life, as you may 
suppose; in those days she thought no life 
could well be harder or more sad. Day 
after day was passed in ceaseless toil, in 
anxious care for a father whom drink had 
rendered insensible of responsibility, even 
in appréhension lest the name they had 
assumed should be no concealment of the 
blackened one they bore, Evening brought 
no cessation of labour ; she was earning her 
scanty wages before the footlights tiU nearly 
midnight^ and she would come back to the 
place she called her home often to find her 
father çenseless from drink, with a few be- 
sotted companions keeping high revel on the 
fruits of her labour, or hiccupping some 
tipsy insuit as they reeled past her on the 
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staîr. It was a sad, a weary lot îndeed, yet 
ah 1 how lîttle she dreamed there was even 
worse in store I 

' One evenîng, an evening she has since 
looked back on as the brightest and happiest 
in ail her life, a sudden change came over 
her circumstances, and a ray of golden light 
gleamed into her darkened lot, making ail 
things fair and beautiful by its wondrous 
charm, where everything had appeared 
hopelessly dingy and monotonously sad. 

' Hitherto she had never known what it 
was to be loved, even to be affectionately 
noticed. Her mother had died when she 
was yet a child, and her father's caresses, 
when given, were the mère maudUn outcome 
of that dépression of spirits which is the 
sequel to debauchery. 

' On this particular evening, however, she 
was destined to discover that she, so appa- 
rently insignificant, so obscure and uncared 
for, had been for some time marked as the 
one object of another's sole attention and 
dévotion. 

* She had noticed each evening for per- 
haps a week or ten days that the same 
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gentleman invarîably occupîed the stage- 
box ; she could not help notîcing this, for he 
was a man of a rather dîstinguished appear- 
ance, and, moreover, appeared always to be 
much înterested in the part she played, and 
to be especîally démonstrative in whatever 
applause was accorded to her performance. 
Once or twice he had tossed a bouquet 
to her on the stage; and though she had 
not recognised in any outward way his 
obvious attention, yet she knew secretly 
that, though they had never exchanged two 
syllables in conversation, the hnes of the old, 
old story were being surely laid, and look 
and gesture had taken the place of words, 
and had made a deep impression on her 
heart. Ah I it ail seems so weak, so unreal 
and foolish as one glances at it from the 
matter-of-fact standpoint of to-day ; and I 
dare say, Miss Gaythorne, it may strike you 
as very absurd that a girl's heart should be 
touched because a young dandy stares at her 
from his seat at the play-house, and throws 
flowers to her on the stage I But we are 
not ail alike, you know, and we may perhaps 
make some allowance for this poor child. 
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brought up as she was to a career of fancy 
and poetry, and ail alone in a rough world, 
catching eagerly at the first straw of love in 
any shape that floated in her course. 

'That evening the young actress and 
George Millthorpe — such was hîs name — met 
one another. He had managed to be ad- 
mîtted behind the scènes, and to be intro- 
duced to her by the manager of the 
house. 

'I need not relate to you any of their 
conversation ; ail I need tell you is that, in 
the short time he was with her — barely three 
quarters of an hour — he had declared to her 
in the warmest language his passion for 
herself, reminding her how, nîght after 
nîght, he had sought her présence as far 
as he was able, and assuring her that for 
weeks she had been the object of his most 
passionate dévotion. And she — poor girl I 
the earth long parched by drought in a 
scorching climate has no such refreshment in 
a shower of rain, as had her yearning heart in 
the sweet words of love from thîs one whom 
she had le arned to adore ! 

*As George Millthorpe walked by her 
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side through the silent streets of the sleeping 
town, treating her with a polished courtesy 
and attention to which she had ail her life 
been a stranger ; as he whispered words of 
love, and breathed passionate hopes for their 
future, the poor singer was entranced into 
realms of fairyland, and felt as though she 
trod on air. What was toil to her now, if it 
were to be solaced and cheered by such a joy 
as this ! What was the squalor, the mean- 
ness, and thè misery of home, if she could 
look forward to ever so distant a realization 
of the dreams George Millthorpe had created, 
and of the promises he breathed ! 

* Then he left her at her father's door, lefb 
her with a prayer of blessing on his lips, 
and an eager request for a further meeting 
on the morrow. And she, creeping up 
with a full heart overflowing with its new- 
found happiness, and an eager anticipation of 
the morrow's tryst, meets her father on the 
stairs with a scared face, and for once a sober 
mien, but with fingers on his lips to enjoin 
silence, and the whispered announcement 
that only a secret flight can save him from 
the police. 
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* Oh, the crushing agony of that first disap- 
poîntment, and the sîlent mîsery wîth which ^ 
she mechanîcally set to work alîke to pré- 
pare for their departure and to eradicate ail 
traces of their flight, ail due to their refuge! 
She had had to perform a similar task 
before, but the excitement of fear had then 
been a stay in her trial. Now the grim 
anxiety for a father's safety was made a 
thousand times more painful by the cruel 
consciousness that each précaution she took 
towards their concealment raised an addi- 
tional barrier to her ever meeting George 
Millthorpe again. 

* Well, time passed, months of wretched- 
ness, during which father and daughter, like 
hunted animais, crept stealthîly from place to 
place, or crouched hidden away in some 
obscure quarter of a crowded town, reduced 
to absolute want — for to earn a livelihood 
was to court a dangerous publicity — and asso- 
ciated with ail the misery and vice and 
squalor which characterize the low society in 
which their lot was cast. 

' At length, worn out with privation and 
anxiety, the father died, and the poor girl I 
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speak of was left alone in the world. Just 
then, however, into the darkness of her 
misery there beamed one of those sudden 
rays of joy which corne to cheer us some- 
times when we least expect them, when even 
hope is dead within us, and when the reaUties 
of to-day seem only less black than the dread 
possibiUties of to-morrow. 

* She had laid her father in his grave only 
two days, and she was wandering forth from 
the tainted atmosphère of the confined court 
which had hidden them into the freer air and 
brighter life of the Paris streets, weak and 
despondent, with want and loneliness and 
privation as her grim outlook into the world 
before her, a poor helpless waif, with no 
spirit left even to seek her former precarious 
calling, wandering thus amidst the almost 
mocking gaiety and life of gay Paris, when a 
voice behind her suddenly called her by name. 

* Oh, the ecstasy of that moment ! 

* As if by magie the world was at once made 
fuU of light and joy, and the black prospect 
of misery and poverty gave place immedi- 
ately to a glorious vision of delight and peace 
and love at the mère sound of that voice.' 
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Over poor Mrs. George's wan features 
there swept for a few moments a smîling ex- 
pression, like a burst of sunshine from 
amongst dark banks of threatening clouds, 
as she seemed lost in the contemplation of 
that one happy time of her life. She was 
silent for a few moments, gazing, as before, 
out into the far distance through the 
window; and Lucy meantime is puzzling 
herself to recall when and where she has 
heard a similar taie to ail this before. Has 
she dreamt it ? Is it one of those strange 
renewals of an apparently previous expé- 
rience which almost induce us to suppose 
some pre-existence ? or has she veritably 
heard from other lips a story extremely 
similar to this one Mrs. George is relatiug ? 
Each détail seems to awake her consciousness 
of having listened to it at some other time. 
The sudden flight, the hiding away, the 
death of the father, and the meeting in the 
streets of Paris, ail seem to agrée so exactly 
with the position she has conte mplated 
before. 

She is quite aware that the model is re- 
lating her own expérience, though for some 
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reason she prefers not to say so ; and this 
fact makes the case more puzzling to Miss 
Oaythome, for certainly she has never con- 
versed with her in this strain before. 

* Ah I it was, as it were, a glimpse of 
heaven, the sunny brightness of that happy 
time/ Mrs. George continued. *And often 
€ven now, when times are at their darkest, it 
is a sweet consolation to recall it; for we 
live, some of us, in the past as well as in 
the présent and the future, and the joy that 
has been casts sometimes a faint flickér of 
light on the sorrow of to-day. 

' Yet ah! how short the time was ! Hardly 
had that spring of joy become a summer of 
content ère the blackness and the blight of 
winter camé, a winter such as no previous 
expérience had rivalled in hardship and 
misery ; a winter without hope, without love, 
without one ray of warmth and consolation ; 
a chill biting period of neglect, and disap- 
pointment, and shame, and despair. 

* Oh ! I dare not dwell on either the happi- 
ness of their brief wedded life — for George 
Millthorpe had married this unprotected girl 
so soon as he had found her in the streets of 
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Paris — or on the dark period that succeeded^ 
when with a fiendish cruelty he denied her a» 
his wife. Time may une day reveal the past^ 
and justify the wronged wife, whose inno- 
cence and ignorance were traded upon and 
betrayed, and whose love and trust were used 
as instruments to work her ruin. 

* Nothing could equal George Millthorpe's. 
tenderness and dévotion to his newly wedded 
bride. He travelled with her, took sump- 
tuous rooms, and engaged carriages and ser- 
vants for her ; lavished his money in gratify- 
ing her slightest whim ; and made for her a 
life so joyous, so full of love and tenderness 
and honour, that she could scarce realize the 
loveless neglect and other grim circumstences 
which had been her lot but a short time 
before. 

' It dîd not last long, however. She was 
but the plaything of the hour after ail, of 
which he tired, like a spoiled child ; and by- 
and-by came a weariness of her, then slight 
neglect, and almost an impatience of her 
Society. 

* Slight quarrels arose, mère cloudlets, as 
she thought, on a yet sunny sky ; but pre- 
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sently more bitter différences, even re- 
proaches and récriminations, leading to th^ 
great storm which made shipwreck at once 
and for aye of ail the brightness of her 
life. 

' Oh, George, George !' the poor woman 
cries aloud, forgetting further disguise as to 
the identity of the heroine of her taie, whilst 
the tears flow faster and faster down her 
troubled face. 

* Oh, George, that you should hâve spoken 
as you did I You of ail others, my darling, 
my very heart's idol 1 And I stopped 
my ears, that I might not hear the bitter 
words you spoke ; and would not believe you 
meant what you said. Oh, my love, my 
love 1 what démon prompted you on that 
dark, misérable day ? Oh, we were wed, as 
you know, honourably and legally, and stood 
before heaven as man and wife I And yet 
the morning came, and you gave no déniai to 
your ghastly words, and left me as you had 
met me, suddenly, mysteriously, and with no 
due to guide me in my search afler you. 
And yet how I would hâve clung to you I 
braved shame and every ill so I might hâve 
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been with you I Served you as a slave ; 
almost hâve worshipped you, rather than 
bear to be parted from you 1 

' Ah, no I Fate had but toyed with me ; 
taken me to a pinnacle of bliss only to cast 
me into a deeper abyss of woe, and to bury 
me, bruised and neglected, in a worse solitude 
than I had ever known before I 

' Then came my child. ^ Poor wee offspring 
of shame and heir to misery ; I hardly shed 
a tear as I laid him, almost enviously, in his 
little peaceful tomb. 

' Then a short month later came the news, 
I know not how conveyed, of George's death ; 
and somehow it affected me so little that I 
had a sorrow within a sorrow in feeling I had 
grown so hard. But it was no cessation of 
love, as I feel now, that made me callous ; it 
was only an instinctive sensé that I was 
listening to a false report. Something 
whispered me that my husband was still 
alive, and goaded me to constant search for 
him. For, oh I despite ail that had passed — 
despite neglect, and wrong, and abuse, I loved 
hiin ; nay, I love him madly still ; and in my , 
search after him I hâve travelled half the 
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world over, wandering from capital to capital, 
to the haunts most likely to be his I 

' Once only, some few weeks ago, I thought 
I saw him. Ah, it was some cruel freak of 
Fate agaîn, as I suppose ; some vision wrought 
by my abundant yearning and constant pictur- 
ing of him in my mind. And yet how like he 
was, how real it seemed ! 

' There was a bail being given at a house 
in town, in Park Lane, and I was standing 
amidst the crowd without, thinking foolishly 
that he, who was always so gay, so handsome 
and distinguished, might possibly be one of 
the fashionable throng entering the house ; 
and ail at once he seemed to dart before my 
eyes, and I cried loudly to him, but he seenaed 
not to hear ; and my poor limbs were too weak, 
for I was nearly fainting, to let me folio w 
him. Yet I waited nearly the whole night 
through ; and one by one the guests left the 
house, and at last I thought I saw him again. 
Oh, it was no delusion this time I I could 
hâve swom most soleninly the man I saw was 
George MiUthorpe. I struggled to get to 
him, but the crowd held me back ; and I cried 
again loudly to him, but he would not notice 
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me. And now I hâve corne to think since I 
may hâve been mistaken afber ail, for I know 
he could not hâve heard me call to him like 
that and not hâve heeded, or shown any 
symptom of récognition. 

' No ; he is dead, perhaps, and ail this 
fancying that he was alive has been but a 
foolish delusion. And yet how strong the 
conviction comes to me sometimes that I 
shall see him again ! How sure I was that I 
saw him in London on that summer night ! 
How ' 

Mrs. George suddenly ceased speaking, and 
bounded to her feet like a startled deer, her 
face deadly pale, her lips apart in an apparent 
agony of strained listening. 

There were voices without ; the door of 
the studio opens to admit Tom Gaythome 
and Augustus Hawkwell, and the model, 
fitaggering towards the latter, gasps out : 

* Oh, George I at last — at last T and falls 
at his feet in a dead faint. 



CHAPTER V. 



STORM SIGNALS. 



There are pérhaps few things so distasteful 
to the cultured Briton as what we desigûate 
'a scène;' and, therefore, when affairs had 
reached the climax described at the end of 
the last chapter, I felt that, in deferencse to 
my readers, it was time the curtain should 
fall, and that, having been subjected to the 
harrowîng spectacle of a wife fainting at the 
feet of a long-lost husband în the présence of 
his nearly wedded bride, they should be at 
least spared the récital of the unpleasant 
détails connected with this vulgar misadven- 
ture, the flint-hearted, yet coUected bearing 
of the bridegroom elect, the tears of Miss 
Lucy, and the unbridled rage and subséquent 
violence of her brother. 
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Our great dramatists, when they find it 
necessary to kill off a character or so, usually^ 
I thînk, arrange that the little tragedy shall 
be enacted decently behind the scènes, and 
net in the actual présence of their polite 
audience. In Macbeth, for instance, King- 
Duncan is disposed of in the reth-ement of his 
bedchamber, and not in the great hall of the 
castle, where we and Lady Macbeth are wait- 
ing to hear ail about it ; and we most of us, I 
am sure, must feel grateful for the good taste 
and considération of Shakespeare in so provid- 
ing. 1 trust, therefore, I may be forgiven 
for hurrying my readers away from the studio 
where those unpleasant proceedings were 
going on, and for presenting them instead to 
the characters of my story at a few hours' 
later date, when they may be supposed to be 
in a somewhat more composed condition. 

After such a turmoil of events, however, as 
had taken place, it could only be expected that 
the usual décorons behaviour of thèse hum- 
drum young people would be a trifle disturbed. 
When, therefore, about ten o'clock in the 
evening, Tom Gaythorne bounced suddenly 
into Cheriton's bedroom, it is not to be 
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wondered at that hîs manner was somewhat 
wild and disturbed, hîs eye glaring with a 
scarce-subsîded rage, his dress disarranged, 
and his whole bearing one of impulsive ex- 
citement. 

* I want you to do an unpleasant thîng for 
me, old fellow,' he says, as calmly as he is 
able, flinging himself down full length on 
Cheriton's bed. 

* Say on, Tom,' replies Cherry, who had 
heard, of course — as who within a radius of 
two or three miles had not — of the scène 
which had been taking place in his studio, 
and who had guessed pretty accurately the 
course his friend's rather prompt manner 
would hâve shaped for him in conséquence — 
* say on, Tom ; youVe only to command me, 
as you know, whether you want the loan of 
my purse or only that I should punch some 
fellow's head/ 

* There's been enough of that already, I 
expect, Cherry ; l'm thankful to say I can do 
that sort of thing for myself It's the sequel 
that I want you to help me in,' Tom Gay- 
thorne goes on. *You know ail about it. 
Cherry. Of course I needn't tell you every- 
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thing from the beginning ; but it's corne ta 
this — that IVe had a row with that fellow 
Hawkwell, and I spoke my mind pretty freely, 
and eventually, I believe, IVe given idm the 
best licking he ever had in his Ufe. Hang it, 
Cherry, don't look solemn about it, old fellow ; 
it's not usual, I know ; perhaps it's rowdy 
and bad form, and ail the rest of it, for two 
grown-up gentlemen to corne to fisticuffs, and 
go pounding into each other like a couple of 
bargees ! Perhaps if I*d thought the matter 
over cooUy, slept on it, and what not, l'd 
hâve acted differently, but the fellow riled me 
horribly with his supercilious manner, and I 
couldn't help it ; anyhow, the thing's done, 
and of course it can't stop there, Cherry, as 
you know. He's not the man to take a thing 
of this sort like a whipped cur, and the fact 
is, I want you to act for me.' 

* To act for you, Tom V 

* Yes, old fellow ; to act for me. Oh, I 
know fighting, duelling I mean, has gone out 
of course, and we shall only make fools of 
ourselves, and ail the rest of it ! I can't help 
that, Cherry ; we don't give each other horse- 
whippings, you know, every day ; we are get- 
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ting too soft for that kind of correction, I 
suppose ; but when a man with any spirit bas 
had such a dressîng as I hâve given Hawk- 
well — ^look hère !' and he held up a broken 
rattan cane whîch he had unconsciously re- 
tained in hîs hand. ' When a man, I say, bas 
had a blow, I don't know quite what he can 
do. He can't give me in charge, or bring an 
action for assault, can he ? Hawkwell's not 
the sort of fellow to do a tame thing Uke 
that — no ; he'll challenge me as a matter of 
course, nîneteenth century scruples and ail 
the rest of it notwithstandîng, and equally as 
a matter of course 1*11 meet him/ 

* It's a bad business, Tom/ says Charters, 
who, it must be remembered, was in a position 
to take a more coUected view of the case than 
was his friend. 

* Bad business, Cherry I of course it's a bad 
business 1 It's been a bad business ever since 
the fellow came amongst us. It's certainly, 
at ail events, been a bad business ever since 
he became engaged to Lucy. I was always 
against it from the first, never thought any 
good could come of it. He was well enough 
in the hunting-field, and as one's own pal and 
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that, but I hated the bare idea of bis marry- 
ing Lucy from the first. Poor little dear, 
she ne ver cared a rap about the fellow ; 111 
swear she didn't I How should she ? What, 
in the name of fortune, she agreed to marry 
him for I don't know ! Women are rum 
people, that' s the fact. Gad I what on earth: 
anybody wants to get married for at ail I 
can't think ! Ail this rot of makinor love and 
what not causes a lot of mischief. Why 
couldn*t she hâve been content to be as she 
was ? Of . course it's a bad business ; and if 
you don't like to hâve anything to do with it. 
Cherry, say so. I don't know why you should 
be mixed up in our bothering affairs, only I 
shall want somebody to arrange détails for 
me, and I can't think of anybody l'd trust so 
well as you/ 

Upon which Cheriton grasped his friend's 
hand warmly, and explained to him that it 
was not in that way he meant to characterize 
the business as bad. 

' You know, Tom, l'd stand by you through 
thick and thin, rightly or wrongly/ he said. 
* What I mean is, that a thing of this sort is 
best kept as quiet as possible for the lady's 
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sake ; and if there is to be such a thîng as a 
duel, it'U necessarily make a great stir in thèse 
humdrum pacifie times, and give a very un- 
desirable publicity to the whole affair.' 

* Oh 1 I know you are quite right, of 
course, looking at it cooUy and collectedly, 
but the thing's done now more or lessl I 
was in a thundering rage, and didn't stop to 
weigh probable events, you know, Hang it 
al], Cherry, boy, what would you hâve done 
y ourself V 

' I should hâve done precisely as you did,' 
says Charters, fingering the rattan cane, and 
pèrhaps with a secret yearning for a like 
opportunity. 

* Of course you would. And if Hawkwell 
called you out in conséquence V 

' I would meet him,*** says Cherry, after a 
moments pause. ' I don't think it's right, 
you know ; but I know I shouldn't hâve 
enough moral courage to refuse.' 

* Nor hâve I, and that's the fact ; and that 
he will call me out l'm as certain of as that 
you stand there. Hâve you got a pipe, a 
cigarette, or something, Cherry? If I can 
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collect myself to recall it, l'il tell you how it 
ail came about.' 

Cherîton provîded him with the requîred 
narcotic ; and under its soothÎDg influence 
Tom Gaythome related something of what 
had taken place sînce we left him, startled 
by the sudden révélation in the studio. 

*You know most of what took place in 
your studio, Cherry, I suppose?' he began^ 
puffing away at a large meerschaum as he 
walked up and down the room. * You and I 
had been driving over to Mudchester, and 
when I came home 1 met Hawkwell on the 
terrace, who said he was looking for Lucy. 
I told him I didn't know where she was, but 
thought very likely she was in the house. 
Upon which he asked me if I was aware she 
was in your studio ! I said I was no t. And 
he then asked me if I should be surprised to 
find her there ; and I said, " Not at ail." 
Somehow or another I didn't like my friend's 
manner. I suppose he meant to imply some- 
thing or another about Lucy 's cutting him. 
However, I said we might as well go and 
look for her there. We went there accord- 
ingly, and, as you know, no sooner was the 
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door opened than that Mrs. George, whom 
you hâve been painting from, rushed towards 
him, cryîng out something or another, and 
tumbled down at lus feet in a faînt. There 
was some mystery in the affair, as I per- 
ceived at once, though Hawkwell, I must 
say, preserved the most astonishing com- 
posure through it ail, and, merely remarking 
there must be some strange mistake, lent a 
hand for a few. minutes in getting the poor 
woman on to a couch and bringing her round. 
He wanted to be off, of course, before she re- 
covered consciousness ; but I thought I 
knew my man, and I find I wasn't far out, 
so I caught hold of his arm and told him he 
must stay, and see if he could throw any 
light on this curions mistake. Presently, 
the poor woman seemed to come to herself 

somewhat : and when she discovered Hawk- 

• 

well was still by her, she clung to him with a 
sort of frenzy of delight, that one would hâve 
thought must hâve melted the heart of a 
stone. It didn't melt Hawkwell's, however. 
He remained as cool as ever, winking at me 
over her shoulder, the brute, and whispering 
the woman was mad; it was some strange 
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delusîon, hallucination, or something. I 
didn't believe him, of course; but I didnt 
want to make a row before the women, and 
so I let him go after a time. The poor soûl 
had fainted again, in point of fact, and I 
thought we had better get the women to look 
after her.' 

* But who do you make out Mrs. George 
to be, Tom V asks Cherry, who had heard 
only part of what had taken place in the 
atudio. 

* She's his wife — Augustus Hawkwell's 
mife /' says the other firmly, almost fiercely. 

Cheriton is silent for a minute or two. 

* People of that sort, you know, Tom,' he 
says presently, 'people of that sort hâve 
queer historiés sometimes. I know nothing 
of her, of course. She may be Mrs. Hawkwell 
very likely, but youVe only heard her own 
story as yet, I suppose. It might be as well 
to thrash the matter out on both sides, don't 
you think, before taking décisive steps.' 

' She's his wife^ Cherry. I Ve heard both 
sides, for the matter of that. When I had 
heard Mrs. George's story from Lucy, I 
jumped on to a horse, and galloped straight 
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off to Charters to hear Hawkwell's version. 
I found him in the library, apparently pre- 
pared to treat the matter rather as a sort of 
joke. 

* " Well, my dear Tom," he began coolly, 
and! half laughing, ''this has been a very 
unfortunate business — quite a little awkward 
contretemps, has it not 1" 

' " Very," I said. '^ Perhaps you will be 
good enough to throw some light upon it." 

' Upon which he laughed, and told me 
that of course there had been, years ago, a 
îittle affaire — one of those little indiscrétions 
of youth, in fact, which he supposed had 
been long buried and forgotten. 

* " Then you know this woman ?" I asked. 

* " Well, if you put it in that way," he 
said, '*yes, I suppose so. But could any- 
thing be more unfortunate than her turning 
up at such a time and place T 

* Well, I wasn*t going to be trifled with in 
this sort of way, so I asked him point-blank 
if the woman was his wife 1 For once in his 
life our friend's equanimity seemed to be a 
little disturbed, but he had the audacity to 
laugh aU the same. 
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*"My dear Tom," he saîd, *'my dear 
Tom, you are a man of the world. Need I 
say how thèse little matters corne about ? 
Let's hush the matter up between us. I had 
thought the good woman had already solaced 
herself with a husband. But we will ar- 
range " 

' What he was goîng to propose I don't 
know, for I confess I lost my temper at this 
part of our conversation. 

' *' I don*t know anything about being a 
man of the world or not," I said ; *' and I 
don't know, l'm thankful to say, how ' thèse 
little matters corne about.' What I do know 
is that you hâve the infernal audacity to pro- 
pose to my sister under false pretences, for 
aught I know being married already. And 
l'm about to teach you that little matters of 
that sort are not to be eflfected with impunity." 

' Upon which I, in the full heat of my 
rage, pitched into him with my cane, and, I 
believe, gave him some tolerably severe 
punishment. Under thèse circumstances, I 
suppose, one may be said to hâve taken 
rather décisive steps already. Don't you 
think so V 
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^ Well, yes/ says Cheritoiu 

* Do you think I was right V 

* I think I should hâve done the same/ 
*And you think he'U hâve to fight after 

that sort of forcible treatment V 

*I don't know the man well enough to 
judge/ says Cheriton. * Is there any escape 
for him out of the position ? Did anybody 
see him thrashed V 

'Anybody! I should think his whole 
establishment, from the butler to the scullery- 
^ maid, must hâve flocked into the room to see 
the fun.' 

* Then he'll fight, or make a show of it/ 
replied Charters ; * I don't see what other 
course is open to him.' 

The clock over the stables had struck 
twelve before Tom left Cheriton's room. 
They had much to talk about, as may be 
supposed ; for even when they had arrived at 
the conclusion that Hawkwell would certainly 
demand satisfaction for the insuit he had 
received in the somewhat old-fashioned pro- 
ceeding of a duel, there was much to be 
settled in référence to that eventuality, varions 
détails to be gone into with regard to Chéri- 
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ton's conduct of the negotiatîons^ not to 
mention a discussion as to the propriety of 
accepting battle at ail. 

* I suppose there's no chance of your refus- 
ing to fight, Tom V Cherîton asked, thinking 
perhaps that some effort should be made, 
however futile it might be, to quicken his 
friend's sensé of the solemnity of the occasion. 

'Refuse tojight !* shouts Tom, starting from 
his chair, and glaring at Charters as though 
he too had insulted him. ' Refuse to Jight ! 
Do you take me for a cur 1 Refuse to fight ! 
By Jove, Cherry, is it likely I should do such 
a thing as that ? In ail the time you hâve 
known me did you ever hear of my doing 
such a thing? What do you mean, old 
fellow ? Refuse to fight after I hâve struck a 
man ? Why, I should be the most abjectly 
contemptible créature in the world 1' 

' Of course you would, Tom/ says Cherry 
quietly, * of course you would, and it would 
be a hard thing to bear, no doubt; but I 
don*t mean it at ail as you put it. You know, 
old fellow, it's very doubtful how far we hâve 
a moral right to shoot at each other because 
what we call our honour is hurt/ 
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' Oh, I see what you mean, Cherry l' replies. 
Tom. ' You mean ît îs open to me to take 
the hîgh-minded line. My dear fellow, I 
can't go into that; I simply haven'tgot moral 
courage to refuse Hawkwell's challenge if he 
sends it. I dare say ît's ail wrong. The 
fellow behaved like a blackguard, and I 
pitched into him. He was very properly 
punishedj and the thing ought, I suppose, to 
end there. He will only increase his offence 
to Society by putting a buUet into me, and I 
don't quite see how he is to get much satis- 
faction out of my putting one into him. But 
ail that is rather a deep question, and one 
that I ought to hâve gone into, if at ail, before 
administering my thrashing to him. One 
doesn t stop to think of thèse things, you 
know, Avhen a fellow has riled one. I don't, 
at least, and so the thrashing came off. Such 
being the case, I must take the conséquences. 
Some fellows, I dare say — sensible fellows, 
perhaps — would hâve the pluck to refuse to 
fight, and, strong in a sensé of their own 
integrity, would laugh at the sneers of the 
less noble. For my part, I haven't the face 
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to go through the world branded as a pol- 
troon, and so the thing must corne off/ 

And Cheriton, knowing his friend, was 
aware that argument with him would be of 
no avail ; and was, perhaps, also conscious that 
he was advocating a course he himself would 
shrink from adopting. 

It was midnight, then, before Tom reached 
his own room, and when he did so he found 
his sister sitting over his fire. 

* What, not in bed yet, old gîrl V he says, 
kissing her pale face. 

She often came to his room for half an 
hour's chat before going to rest, especially 
when there were people staying at Pym, and 
she had little opportunity of talking to him 
during the day, so that he was not surprised 
to see the firelight flickering on the pink 
dressing-robe on this occasion. 

' Oh, Tom, l'm so unhappy 1' she said ; * it 
bas been a terrible day for us ail I' 

' Poor old girl, youVe had a roughish time 
of it, hâve you not V says her brother, strok- 
ing the long silky tresses that hang ail about 
her shoulders. ' You've had a roughish time 
of it one way and another ; but when things 
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are at their worst they'U mend, Lucy, never 
fear, and ail this botheration will tend to put 
matters on a better footing in the long run. 
That fellow îs a thundering blackguard ; l've 
thôught so for a long time/ 

'Hush, Tom, hush!' says his sister hur- 
riedly, placing her hand to his mouth ; ' for 
pity's sake, do not speak like that !' 

' But he is /' says Tom Gaythorne stoutlj^ 
' He is what I say, a thundering blackguard ; 
and l'm only too glad he has proved himself 
ào in time. Only think how terrible ail this 
Voùld hâve been if it had corne out after your 
Aiarriage instead of before it f 
^ ' Tom, dear, if you love me, and value my 
happiness, you'll say nothing against Augustus 
Hawkwell/ she said earnestly, putting her 
hands oh to his broad shoulders, and looking 
appealingly into his face. 

' Poor girl,' thought Tom, ' if she could 
only hâve seen Augustus Hawkwell a few 
hours ago, suffering from a practical expression 
of my sentiments towards him T 

' I can't be a humbug, you know, Lucy/ he 
said ; ' l've a stupid way of blurting out just 
what I happen to think/ 

VOL. IL 28 
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* Oh, Tom I* she sobbed, ' if you only knew 
how much I want you to thînk well of him,' 
and the great tears came coursing down her 
face as she spoke. 

' How am I to think well of him, dear» 
after ail we hâve heard this evening Y 

' What hâve we heard V she said, almost. 
defîantly, and with a proud toss of her shapely 
little head — ' what hâve we heard ? and who 
has spoken agaînst him ? What do we know 
of this Mrs. George that we are to believe 
her story without even giving a chance to 
Gus to tell his ? What ! are we so unjust, so 
weak, that because a strange woman cornes 
seeking a sentimental sympathy, by pratUing 
an idle tale^ we are to give crédit to it at once 
like a pack of credulous children, though it 
utterly blacken the character of one whom I 
had almost sworn to love and honour ? Tom, 
dear, I am engaged to this man whom you 
are ail vilifying in this reckless way. I hâve 
promised to marry him, and by my promise 
I must abide, through good report and evil 
report I' 

* What V says her brother, starting from 
the chair into which he had thrown himself ; 
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* what, you consider yourself engaged to thi» 
— this fellow still V 

'Certainly I do. When I plighted my 
troth to him it was to me almost the same asr 
though we had been married în a church. I 
consider that I promîsed then to hold ta 
him for better for worse, and no mère form 
€Ould make that promise more sacred in my 
eyes.' 

Tom Gaythorne was silent for some 
minutes. He knew his sîster's disposition sa 
well, knew that, with ail her gentleness and 
tenderness, nobody could be more doggedly 
firm in an opinion she conceived to be right^ 
or in acting upon it if she considered her 
duty involved. 

If this scoundrel of a fellow should take 
advantage of this conscientious disposition of 
hers, he knew that no power of persuasion on 
his part would be of avail to prevent her 
throwing herself away upon him. He might 
be the most unprincipled of ruffians ; but, 
having promised herself to him, she would 
hold herself bound to fulfil her pledge, and 
take what might succeed with as good a 
grâce as possible. 

28—2 
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He might be représentée! as the most un- 
worthy of men; hîs delinquencies might 
almost be proved against him ; yet, as likely 
as not, she would avow her disbelief of ail 
charges on his own simple déniai of them. 
She was, in fact, true as steel ; and poor Tom 
Gaythorne felt that he had a difficult task 
before him, and a world of misery probable, 
if only this cunning schemer should insist on 
'what Lucy would undoubtedly consider hi& 
rights. 

Oh I what a picture of misery and cruelty 
and shame he could fancy, dare he give reign 
to his imagination, for this sweet little sis ter 
of his, should he be unable to dissuade her 
from this reckless, if consci entions, marriage I 
What y ears of bitter and utterly vain regret ! 
What a blight on the fairest portion of her 
bright young life 1 

How lovely she is, sittîng there oppo- 
site him, with her dark hair floating almost 
to the ground, the look of determined 
courage on her face, the long drooping lashes, 
and the proud carriage of her dainty little 
head 1 How beautiful I how good ! how 
noble and thoroughbred 1 And how utterly 
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unfit to be the mate of such unworthy 
canaille as thîs lying financier I 

And what could he do ? He was no 
tactician^ no schemer, no match for the wiles 
of a clever man such as HawkweU. He could 
only go straight to his point ever, could con- 
oeal nothing ; and his only weapon against 
the armour of other people's cunning was the 
rude hammer-and-tongs method of saying, 
bluntly and fearlessly, exactly what first 
occurred to him to say. How could he cope, 
armed with such a mère club as this, against 
the address and skill of such a practical 

fencer as HawkweU ? 

*Will you answer me a question, yes or 

no, Lucy dear?' he say s presently, driving 
the poker, with which he was toying, straight 
through a large pièce of prominent coal, as 
though he were thrusting at some imaginary 
enemy ; ' will you answer me a plain ques- 
tion, ay or no V 

' Of course I will, Tom 1 You and I never 
had any secrets, had we V 

' It's a very plain question ; but tell me 
truly — do you love this fellow, Augustus 
HawkweU, one atom V 
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Lucy was silent for a minute. 

' I am goîng to try to love him, Tom,' she 
says, ' witb ail my h^rt and soûl/ 

* That means you don't care a rap about 
the man/ replier this blunt-speaking brother. 

' Oh, Tom I don't ask me thèse questions. 
Don't make me more horribly unhappy than 
I am/ the poor girl cries. * It's come to this, 
.that l'm going to marry him in a few days ; 
and, come what may, l'il try and bear myself 
,bravely and honourably, We caat hâve 
everything smooth in life, dear, you know. 
Why am I to suppose that matters are to be 
made easier and pleasanter for me than for 
the many thousands we see suffering around 
us ? I hâve been a fool for some years of 
my life, I know that ; I hâve looked on the 
world as a pleasant place, in which life was 
to be ail holiday, and as if I were born only 
to sport and enjoy myself. It ail looked so 
brîght, so prospérons, so beautiful to me a 
few months ago. My présent was almost as 
a dream, and the future ail couleur de rose. 
I ne ver ipaused to think of how life was a 
stem reality, and full of duties, and troubles^ 
and cares. And now I hâve awakened from 
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this dream of foUy, and I know that there 
are higher thÎDgs in the world than the mère 
pursuit of pleasure, and that we are called to 
bear a worthîer burden, and to play a nobler 
part than that of mère frolîcking in a false 
sunshîne. Oh 1 Tom, dear, if I hâve re- 
solved to take up my burden and to bear my 
cross, corne what may, bravely and resolutely, 
looking to the reward that will surely corne 
from doing one's duty, do not you, of ail 
people, stand in my way ; you, whom I love 
better, perhaps, than any on this earth. 
Tom, when the world is at its darkest, when 
sorrow and hardship, perhaps even regret, 
bas come, there will always be your love that 
I shall cling to as the one brightest spot to 
me in the world. We are almost more than 
mère brother and sîster to each other, you 
and I, and as we hâve been playmates to- 
gether ail our lives without one single différ- 
ence to mar the course of our joyous love, so 
now let us support and encourage each other 
when we hâve a stem battle to fight and an 
obvions, if disagreeable, duty to perform.' 

She was very pale, very calm, as she spoke 
thèse brave words, and there was no outward 
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sign to mark the trouble she was suffering 
within ; but poor Tom, as he kissed her again 
and agaÎD, felt that he could not trust himself 
to speak, from the émotion that was choking 
him. And as he left the room he kept hîs 
face away from her, lest she should detect its 
présence. 

Poor, brave little sisterl And perhaps 
not on many more nights would she hâve the 
kiss from the brother she loved in thîs beau- 
tiful fashîon. Who could say what a few 
days might not bring forth ? 



CHAPTEK VI. 



CALAIS SANDS. 



To rise with the lark on a glorious summer's 
mornîng, when the scent of the new-mown 
hay hangs pleasantly in the clearing mist, 
when the hedgerows are spangled with dog- 
roses, and the mower is bending to his task 
on the dewy lawn, is a virtue that assuredly 
bears its own reward. But it requires some 
resolution to exchange the warm bed for a 
long stretch of cheerless sand on a drizzling 
wînters morning, be the expectation of con- 
séquent health, wealth, and wisdom ne ver so 
assured. 

The concierge of a certain hôtel at Calais 
was therafore not unreasonably astonished 
to see two young Eaglish gentlemen, clad in 
long Ulster coats and with towels unier 
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their arms, émerge about dawn on a certain 
dull, T^întry moming from the hotel, and^ 
putting up their umbrellas against the 
driving rain, make their way for the shore^ 
with the ostensible yet uninviting intention 
of sea-bathing. 

* This is rather a damper. Cherry, isn't it T 
says Tom Gaythome, hugging his great 
rough coat doser about him. ' It's bad 
enough to tum ont for an early train on a 
moming like this, and it's not at ail the sort 
of weather to coax one's enthusiasm up for 
getting shot at, is it V 

Oberiton laughed — rather a sickly laugh, it 
must be owned. To him this business they 
had in hand appeared to be so solemn and sa 
sad, and, indeed, anything but a laughing 
matter. 

He had done ail he could to prevent it 
taking place, short of compromising the 
honour and character of his friend ; but 
Hawkwell had obstinately insisted that a 
challenge must be sent, and Tom Gaythorne 
had as obstinately insisted on accepting 
it. 

In vain Cheriton had urged that the day 
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vras gone by when foUies of that sort could 
be perpetrated with impunity. That, should 
Qither fall, the guilt at least of manslaughter, 
and the atigma of a felony, rather than the 
ready forgiveness or applause of the world^ 
would inevîtably attach to the survivor ; 
whilst either to meet or to inflict death la 
8uch a manner and in such a cause, was to 
incur a load of moral guilt for which there 
might be no room for atonement. 

'Be a man, Tom, old fellow,' he had said 
eamestly to hîs friend. ' Show that your 
courage is above that of a mère animal. 
Send an apology, if you like, for having 
thrashed the fellow, or treat this silly chal- 
lenge with silence and contempt, and let 
Hawkwell do his worst in a court of justice, 
or any where else he likes/ 

But Tom was obstinate. 

'You are talking a lot of nonsense, Cherry. 
It's ail very well to say, " Be a man," and so 
forth ; but it doesn't do, you know, to thrash 
a fellow within an inch of his life and then 
stand off on the manly platform of a scrupu- 
lous conscience. l'm going to meet Hawk- 
well, that's quite certain ; and if you don't 
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like to act for me, I dare say somebody elae 
will/ Tom replied doggedly. 

And then Charters had tried the effect of 
ridicule on the affiûr, but with equal want 
of success. 

* You'U both be the laughing-stock of the 
world, you know, Tom,* he had said. 
^Duelling no longer has anything of the 
heroic about it, and is a sport left very much 
to the gentlemen of the French press. Even 
in France, poor Jules coming home with a 
hole successfully prodded in his arm by 
Anatole inspires as much ridicule as admi- 
ration or commisération. What will they 
say hère to Mr. Gaythorne, of Pym 
Pastures, and Mr. HawkweD, of Charters, 
solemnly potting at each other at twenty 
paces !' 

'They may laugh as much as they please/ 
Tom had said, 'if they find it an amusing 
incident. Oh! hang it, Cherry, this sort of 
way of looking at things is not like you at 
aJL l've got to fight the fellow ; you know 
it. There's no other course open, and you 
would do so yourself, like a shot, if you were 
«imilarly placed. Don't unman a fellow in 
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this sort of way. Let s meet în peace — ^at 
least, I mean, wîthout beîng bothered about 
it ; and the sooner the better.' 

And so eventually matters had been 
arranged; and now the pair are on their 
way to the grim tryst by the side of the sad 
sea waves, and young Gaythorne, for one, is 
certainly in excellent spirits, consîdering the 
solemnity of the occasion, and the extremely 
depressing state of the weather. 

* Yes, it's rather a damper, Cherry, is it 
not V he says cheerily. * This sopping rain, 
and that dismàlly long stretch of melan- 
choly océan, don't tend to raake our proceed- 
îngs very romantic, do they ? I often think 
our brave fellows who fought at Waterloo 
had a very depressing tîme of it, hungry, and 
wet through from lying out in the rain the 
night before, instead of going at the French 
on a joUy good breakfast, with the June 
Sun shining, bands playing, and colours 
flying. This is my little Waterloo morning, 
you know, rain taking it out of my zeal, and 
ail the rest of it. By Jove ! there's Napo- 
léon Buonaparte coming along the sand, 
yonder/ 
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Cheriton looked up, and through the 
^rizzle could make out two other figures 
approachÎDg them in the far distance. 

No doubt they were Hawkwell and hîs 
second, the only objects, except themselves, 
astir at this hour and in this dismal place. 

* You talk vety lîghtly, Tom, old fellow !' 
he saidy perhaps wishing to arouse a deeper 
sensé of the position in Gaythorne's mind. 
' You talk very lightly ; and I am glad, of 
course, you are cheery, and like to see you go 
into action, as becomes you, gaily. But ail 
this is not exactly child's play ; and I need 
not remind you ifs a time when you should 
hâve serions thoughts, if ever.' 

*0h, one keeps one's pecker up, you know/ 
his friend replied jauntily. * It's no use 
liaving the dumps about what can't be 
helped. I know what you mean, though, 
dear old boy. You don*t like to preach, but 
you want to convey to me that I ought to 
think of something beyond what may take 
place this morning. You think l'm walking 
into danger in a spirit of levity and frivolity ; 
isn't it so î No, Cherry, that's not my way. 
l'm quite impressed with the position I 
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stand in ; and if I fall to-daj, ît will not be 
without what people call préparation. But 
there's a time for prayer, and a time for 
action ; and having done ail I can, I may as 
well take as cheery a view of the case as 
possible. Before thèse fellows corne up, 
thoughy I shoald like to say a few words to 
you about Lucy. Poor little girl ! she 
knows nothing of ail this ; and if anything 
happens to me to-day, ît'll be an awful blow 
to her, I know. Ahl Cherry, that's the 
one considération that really disturbs me 
now. You should hâve heard her plead> 
ing this fellow, Hawkwell's, cause the other 
night ! True as steel to him, through good 
report and evil report, she is, though I don't 
believe she loves the fellow a bit. She 
thinks it her duty to marry the man, and 
marry him she will, if nothing occurs to pre- 
vent it ; and she has eut out a line of duty 
for herself, which she means to foUow, corne 
what may in the way of troubles ; and she 
talks of having my love to support her 
through it ail ! By Jove ! when she kissed 
me yesterday morning as I was leaving 
home, not knowing the errand I was bound 
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on, and begged me to take extra care of 
myself for her sake, I could hâve cried like a 
child I She's the pluckiest, dearest little 
soûl in the world. and far too good to be 
thrown away on a man she doesn't care for. 
Now, old fellow, I want you to promise me, 
on your honour, that if Hawkwell puts a 
buUet through my heart this morning, as I 
suppose he intends to do, if he can — I want 
you to promise me, I say, that Hawkwell 
shall never marry Lucy. While / live I 
swear solemnly he shall not ; but if I am put 
out of the way, there's no knowing what 
may come about. Will you promise me this. 
Cherry V 

'My dear Tom/ says Charters, to whom 
the subject was more than ordinarily interest- 
ing — * my dear Tom, you know l'il do any- 
thing for you and yours ; but what possible 
power hâve I got to prevent your sister 
marrying the man she is engaged to V 

'There's one way you can stop it most 
effectually, Cherry,' says Tom, taking his 
friend's arm affectionately. 

* How do you mean, old fellow V 

' You can marry her yourself* 
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'Tomr 

* I mean it, Cherry. Hang it, why should 
we be fastidious and hâve secrets from each 
other, when I am very possibly about to hâve 
my lips closed for ever from saying things to 
you ? Look hère, Cherry, you love her, I 
know you do — you told me so a long time 
ago, and I know you haven't altered a bit ; 
and it's only been that everlasting question of 
money that has prevented you from saying so 
to her. It's a vulgar difficulty, but it prevents 
many a good fellow speaking up, and gives a 
chance instead to prosperous adventurers to 
eut them out. Ail this botheration is what 
has come of money being thought the one 
great desideratum to make two people happy ; 
but we needn't go into that. Let's assume 
that you love her, Cherry ; you needn't be 
coy about saying so. Well, now, l'il tell you 
a secret that only this somewhat exigent state 
of affairs could wring from me. I believe 
Lucy loves you too.' 

Cherry gave a great start. 

' Yes, old fellow, and that's why I want 
you to promise me what I ask, I don't 
suppose she will consider herself bound ta 
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marry a man who has shot her brother, but I 
wouldn't trust that fellow's cunning a yard : 
he's a plausible sort of chap, and, for what I 
know, may invent some wonderful taie to 
induce her to make the sacrifice ; anyhow, if 
there's any symptom of that sort of thing, put 
a stop on it at once. Run away with her, 
any thing, only swear to me soleminly that she 
shan't marry Augustus Hawkwell, as he calls 
himself. Look hère, old fellow, IVe told you 
a good deal; l'il tell you a little more. When 
you came to grief in the hunting-field a month 
or so ago, they brought you in insensible, and 
the doctors thought it was ail u-p with you, 
and I had the pleasing task of tellîng Lucy 
their opinion. I learnt a secret then — one 
which you may guess — and I vowed solemnly 
to myself, at the time, that if I could bring 
it about, you and Lucy should be married. 
There were not ail thèse troubles and dis- 
closures then to set me so much against 
Hawkwell, though, somehow, I always mis- 
trusted the man from the moment I heard of 
his proposai to Lucy. However, it's ail 
furthered my plans, for if I can stop it, she 
shall never be Mrs. Hawkwell; and, more- 
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over, to corne down to grosser détails, the 
stupid obstacle of money will be removed îf I 
get shot, for IVe left every mortal thing I 
hâve in the world to my sister, and IVe left 
a note for her, to be given îf I don't return, 
telling her what my last wishes are abôut her 
marriage. So, old boy, as we've been friends 
from childhood to manhood, we'll be brothers 
after aJl in a sort of way, though I may not 
be alive to dance at your wedding. No, don't 
thank me. Cherry, and don't show your 
émotion before thèse fellows. Give us your 
hand, that's ail ; you can say more by the 
grip of that than by a whole dictionaiy of 
words. Hère they are. Who is acting for 
him, do you say? Smith? l've heard the 
name, though I don't know the man/ 

If it were not for the tragic élément in it, 
there was something rather ludicrous in this 
spectacle of four gentlemen, half starved with 
cold, meeting under umbrellas in the grim 
half-light of a winter's morning to arrangé for 
a mortal combat between two of the party. 

Calais sands may be gay enough perhaps 
when the sun îs shining on the dancing waves 
of the Channel, when the fishing-boats are 
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busy in the offing, when the packet cornes 
merrily în with a holiday freîght from Dover, 
and the white-capped fishwives and the red- 
legged soldiers are laughîng and gossipîng on 
the harbour and the shore. It îs full of 
pleasant associations, no doubt, to many of us, 
this port on the coast of sunny France : the 
welcome terminus to a frightful transit, the 
first glimpse perhaps of a foreign land, the 
portais of a gày tour that has been ever since 
a green spot in our memory. But its long, 
flat coastline is not a romantic or a cheering 
spot when a sopping rain is beating on the 
leaden-coloured sea, when the heart is heavy 
within us, and the outlook into the future as 
gloomy and drear as the dim damp distance 
that the eye surveys. 

Chérit on raises his hat to Mr. Smith — the 
same Mr. Smith whom we hâve met as Hawk- 
welVs partner in a more peaceful walk, and 
who is to açt as second to him now. 

* I suppose there is no way out of this, Mr. 
Smith, otherwise than by fighting V he says, 
thinking, perhaps, that even at this late hour 
in the proceedings some regret, some percep- 
tion of the utter folly and impropriety of the 
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affair, may hâve been awakened on the other 
side. 

* 'Awkwell's very firm/ Smith replies — 
* very firm and pig-headed, Mr. Charters. I 
can't see no way of preventing it, unless your 
man'll apologize. I t's a bad j ob — very — a very 
bad job ; out o' date, you see, and that ; but 
I don't see 'ow it's to be prevented.' 

Then thepreliminaries arearranged between 
them, and in a few minutes the two principals 
are facing each other with loaded pistols, 
some twenty paces apart, awaiting the signal 
that shall perhaps send one or other to a pré- 
maturé grave. 

It is a moment of intense suspense. 
Cheriton's hand is yet tingling with the last 
parting grip his friend has given it. He is 
gazing at Tom Gaythorne with a look in which 
pity and regret are blended with honest love 
and admiration. There is the same fearless 
look in the hazel eye he has seen a hundred 
times before in moments of diflSculty or danger 
of a minor sort; in the rough and tumble life 
of a public school, when a buUy had to be 
thrashed perhaps, a game won, or a floggiug 
undergone, or in the huntingfîeld, when a 
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bîg fence had to be Degotiated. The brown 
haïr on his bare head îs blown by the driving 
wind from his temples, and the rain is patter- 
ing against the manly young brow and the 
ruddy cheeks, which, bronzed and fresh as 
ever, show no symptom at ail of the slîghtest 
émotion of fear within. 

If he live to a hundred, Cherîton thinks 
the sight of Tom Gaythorne, as he sees him 
now, will never fade one jot from his memory. 
In a moment there iSashes through his mind 
a lively recollée fcion of the years they hâve 
spent together, of the early passages in their 
mutual childhood, of the ups and downs, the 
gênerons give and take of their school days, 
and the perfect trust and matured affection of 
their ripening manhood Will he ever hear 
his voice again ? Can it be that ail thîs 
bloom of youth, this promise of a manly life, 
is to be withered and shattered for ever, and 
the happiness of ail who know him more or 
less wrecked, for the sake of an almost 
Quixotic idea of honour, and because of the 
want of a little moral courage ? Is this warm- 
hearted friend, this almost brother, to be 
taken from him because a stubbom pride 
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prevents the honest expression of a few manly 
words ? 

Almost even now Cheriton is inclined to 
rush between the combatants, to snatch the 
pistol froin the murderous hand of one or 
other, and at ail risks to his own réputation 
for honour and courage to stop as far as 
possible this reckless freak of violent folly. 
He knows the price he would hâve to pay for 
such an undertaking, the stigma ho would 
carry amongst young fellows of his own 
station, the sneers that would be levelled 
against him by flippant and thoughtless fools 
— ail this he can feel instinctively in a second 
of time, but he knows also where his duty 
lies ; it is not too late now to perform it : he 
is man enough for the task, and he will do it. 
But even then, as he bounds forward with a 
shout across the space that divides him from 
the combatants, Smith, as has been arranged, 
counts out the numbers, * one, two, three,' in 
a clear voice. 

* Crack !' go the pistols simultaneously, 
and 

Both men are standing as they were before, 
both unscathed and whole-skinned as when 
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they rose from their beds some half-hour or so 
ago ; and in another minute Charters breaks 
the stîUnesB that bas ensued by a peal of loud 
and apparently incongruous laughter. 

' What are you laugbing at, Cherry V asks 
Tom Gaythome, almost fiercely, tuming 
round and scowling at bis friend — * what are 
you laugbing at ? Get us another charge as 
quickly as possible, like a good fellow ; there 
is nothing at ail to laugb about/ 

But Cheriton only laughs the louder : he 
has seen an opportunity, perhaps, to make bis 
mirth of avail ; and even Smith, wbo is not of 
a very bumorous turn, catches the contagious 
merriment and roars with laughter too. 

It is a very remarkable spectacle, certainly, 
the mirth of thèse two gentlemen. A duel 
is not a comic exhibition usually ; and a man 
must be of a most frivolous turn wbo can 
appreciate any oddities or absurdities that 
may occur in so solemn an afiair. 

Charters is not, bowever, of a foolish, 
light-headed mould, and yet he is splitting 
bis sides with laughter, like the veriest boy 
at the performance of clown in a pantomime. 

* What is it, Cherry ? Come, speak up !* 
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says Tom, who hiinself loves a joke keenly, 
and the corners of whose mouth, even at this 
solemn crisîs în his life, are beginnîng to 
twitch with încîpient mirth, so contagions, 
yet so incongruous, îs his friend's boisterous 
explosion. 

' My dear fellow, don't look so solemn, or 
you'U be the death of me T gasps Charters, 
wiping away the tears which the fun of the 
thing has produced. ^Don't look so solemn, 
please, or you'll kill me ; it's the most laugh- 
ablç thing l've seen or heard of for many a 
day. The préviens solemnity, the entreaties 
to forbear, the gravity of the occasion, our 
tender farewell of each other, y ou two fellows 
glaring death and destruction at each other, 
and then — and then you both jire into the 
air ; and as he tells the last part of his taie 
Charters is again overwhelmed with an un- 
controUable fit of laughter. ' I always thought 
the whole thing absurd. Fancy two gentle- 
men of common-sense blazing away at each 
other in thèse days of nineteenth century 
prose/ he continues, determined not to allow 
the chance of hostilities being renewed. * I 
always thought you were making utter fools 
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of yourselves, and hère is a meet ending to 
this serio-comic drama with a vengeance.' 

And now Smith and Gaythome are laugh- 
ing too, and even Hawkwell joins in the 
gênerai mirth. 

It is impossible not to be struck with the 
pathos of the position, and not to see the fun 
of it; and Cheriton takes very good care 
no point of its absurditj shall be lost on 
them. 

So ended, then, after ail, this misérable 
meeting; for after ail this jesting about it, 
it was, of course, not possible to résume 
hostilities in a becomingly grave mood and 
manner, and ère long, owing to Charters' 
address and tact, the two men, who had 
met to slay each other, had shaken hands, 
had thrown their murderous weapons into 
the bosom of the deep, and, rather ashamed 
of themselves, and sensible of the ridiculous 
nature of their position, were pattering back 
across the wet sands to breakfast. 

* It's just how thèse things must end nowa- 
days, you know,' laughs Charters, who is bent 
on crushing as far as possible ail chance of 
this cessation of hostilities being converted 
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mto a mère temporary armistice. ' Somehow 
the nineteenth century style of life does not 
compose with fire-eating ; we are too frivolous 
to appreciate heroics, and I felt ail along the 
glaring incongruity of the pistol and the 
umbrella.' 

It was ail very well to laugh now, but how 
différent it might hâve been was a fact présent 
to the minds of ail four despite their ap- 
parent joUity; and when in dry clothes, and 
in the génial warmth of the snug caféy they 
discussed a capital breakfast, their mirth wàs 
perhaps a little constrained, a little apt to 
flag now and then, and to give way to a dead 
silence, as their thoughts reverted to the 
excitement of the morning ; for a m an doesn't 
look down the muzzle of a loaded pistol before 
breakfast every morning ; and when one h as 
made ail dispositions for an untimely but 
probable decease before that meal, onedoesn't 
counter-order the little arrangements, and 
adopt a chair at a cajé instead of the pro- 
posed coflSn, without some little mental com- 
motion. 

* IVe got a few words I want to say to 
you fellows/ says Hawkwell presently, and 
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shaking bff ail further assumptîon of forced 
gaiety. ' IVe got a few words I want to 
say, but l'd rather I should say them in 
private, net amongst ail thèse chattering 
foreigners.' 

'l'm net goîng to make a speech, or to 
bother y ou with a lot of sentiment,' he said^ 
when they had ail repaired to Tom's bed- 
room at the hôtel. ' IVe a few things to 
say, but they needn't take long in the saying. 
Mr. Smith has a paper which I gave him to 
read to you in case I had not left the sands 
over there alive. Somehow, I did not think 
I should hâve come away as I hâve done ; I 
had made up my mind to die ; and I almost 
think, had I done so, I should only hâve met 
my déserts. 

* I had rather the contents of that paper 
were read than that I should speak them. 
You will ail despise me, of course, when you 
are acquainted with them, and it would be 
pleasanter to be far away when you pass sen- 
tence on me than to bear it in person. But 
with ail my faults, I don't think I was ever 
much of a coward ; and I hold it would be a 
cowardly thing to do to run away and leave 
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my confessions, for so I must call them, 
behind me.' 

His face was very pale, but very calm. 
Not without a struggle, not without galling 
humiliation and pain, had he forced himself 
to stand boldly up before them and prefer 
this indictment against himself; but there 
was the same determined look about the 
brow, the same force of will in the stern 
grey eye, that had characterized his face 
whenever anything arduous in life had to be 
accomplished ; and, however keen the pain,, 
however great the sacrifice, the battle within 
him had ended in victory and self-mastery ; 
and, obedient to the dictâtes of his conquer- 
ing will, the words of confession, of shame, 
of self-conviction, flowed evenly from his 
tongue. 

' I am going to leave you ail,' he con- 
tinued, * very likely for many, many years ; 
and before I go I would, as far as possible, 
make my peace with you, and repair, as far 
as in me lies, the wrongs I hâve severally 
done you. You, Tom Gaythorne, and you, 
too, Mr. Charters, hâve each suJÏered 
grievously, and, until lately, unconsciously, 
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at my hands. There is another person who 
has sufiPered even more from me, and whose 
wrongs I only trust time may be left me to 
redress. 

*Tom, old fellow, for even yet, though 
y ou may despise me from the bottom of your 
heart, I cannot but call you as I hâve done 
for 80 long' — bis voice was thîck from no 
false émotion as he spoke — ' Tom, old fellow, 
when you struck me the other day, you 
wrought in me the greatest good, the highest 
lesson I bave ever experienced in life. At 
the time, my passion ran so high, my sensé 
of dégradation was so overwhelming, that I 
could bave killed you on the spot, and had 
any weapon been at hand, I tremble to think 
what awful use I may not hâve made of ît. 
Since then my spirit has undergone a change, 
and I came out hère, as you now know, not 
to kill, but to seek a just death at your 
hands. 

* I won't attempt to trouble you with the 
relation of ail I bave gone through since that 
eventful evening. For a time, of course, I 
raged in a wild fury of thirst for a quick 
revenge. Then night came, and a horrible 
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dépression of spîrîts, such as I hâve never 
known before, and a keen realizatîon of the 
utter breakdown of ail my worldly position 
and hopes, and with it, as I humbly thank 
Heaven 1 the graduai awakening of the long 
sleeping dictâtes of my conscience. 

' Yes, I hâve something to reveal, and I 
promised it should not be long in the telling. 
Tom, when you took me, the other evening, 
to Mr. Charters' studio, a woman fell sensé- 
less at my feet. That woman was my 
wife 1' 

He paused for a few moments, perhaps 
overcome to some extent by émotion, perhaps 
feeling that the announcement was one that 
would take part of his audience somewhat by 
surprise. 

Honest Tom Gaythome, however, neither 
feels nor évinces the slightest astonishment. 
He is looking at Hawkwell with a frown, 
which is habituai to him when his attention 
is fixed on any subject ; but, as y et, he has 
heard nothing for which his late expérience 
and instinct hâve not prepared him. 

* Disowned, cast off, deserted by the man 
who had induced her to marry him, no ven- 
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geance which it was in her power to wreak 
could hâve been too severe a rétribution for 
his thoughtless brutality. But we know not 
the depth of love and constancy and heroic 
power of forgiveness which lies in roany a 
woman's nature ; and instead of reproof, she 
lias showered nothing but epithets of tender- 
ness and love upon me — instead of branding 
me as a wretch whose crimes should put him 
without the pale of civilization, she has clung 
to me as though my désertion of her had 
been some temporary and unwilling parting, 
and implored my considération and forgive- 
ness, as though she, not I, had been to 
blâme. 

*Well, thîs is ail by the way, and I am 
anxious not to be diffuse where a few words 
will suffice. Hère, before you ail, I swear, 
however, that while life remains to both of 
us, I will, as far as in me lies, make ail 
amends I can to my injured, long-suffering, 
yet true and heroic wife. Together we will 
leave this country, where every scène, every 
old haunt of my own is connected only with 
my shame and sin, and where, after ail that 
has passed, I cannot hope in future to hold 
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up my head amongst my fellows in the 
world. Together, tHen, we will go to some 
far-distant place, where I may yet again hâve 
scope for my énergies, and struggle again 
with fortune as I hâve done before. I hâve 
leamed a lesson in the last few days. I bave 
learned that success in life is nothing unless 
it be won with a clear conscience ; and until 
I bave won it again, and won my own self- 
respect along with it, you will not, I think, 
see me again in this country. 

* Mr. Charters, a few years ago your father 
died, and your place was sold to a stranger, 
instead of coming into your own hands. 
Little by little his fortune had melted away 
from him, till there was nothing left to him 
out of what patrimony be had succeeded to. 
It ail went, or nearly so, in wild spéculation. 
Meantime, little by little perbaps at first, 
afterwards by larger transactions, the stranger 
— who eventually bought Charters, who had, 
indeed, long coveted it — was growing richer 
and richer, till at last, as you know, the 
crash came, and your father parted with the 
old place, and the stranger acquired the 
coveted prize. 

VOL. II. .30 
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' Mr. Charters, by tarickery , by sharp prac- 
tlce, by overreaching. the stranger enrîched 
himself at the expense of your father. Corse 
him as you will — and he only too surely 
merits yoor bitterest corse — ^he can only 
thank Heaven he has yet time to make some 
amenda. 

'Sir, by this paper yoo are again a 
Charters of Charters. Had I died on the 
sands yonder, yoo woold hâve acqoîred the 
property by my will. I am thankfiil to be 
able to make this tardy réparation while the 
doing so is yet a sacrifice to me. 

* Nay, no words yet, I pray yoo. Spare 
me thanks, as yoo hâve ail as yet generoosly 
spared me abose. In a few hoors' time I 
hope to be on my way to some distant 
colony — probably Qoeensland — where per- 
haps Fortone may smile on my energy, and 
I may again enrich myself in a nobler 
manner. For I hâve confidence in myself ; 
I am yoong still, and strong, and in vigoroos 
health ; and if free of the load of a heavy 
conscience, I hope yet to win happiness 
again in another coontry — if I hâve no hope 
of ever regaining respect in this. 
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* I have known through life nothing but 
single-handed struggle with difficulty, and 
the greatest diflScolty of ail has been to con- 
quer self. If I have done that now, I fear 
nothing that shaU lie in my path to over- 
corne. Good-bye, Tom 1 if I may call you 
so for the last time. Good-bye, Mr. 
Charters 1 Abuse me as you will after I am 
gone, only believe me that I am speaking 
from a fuU heart ; and if you can, let one 
who greatly needs them have your prayers.* 

Then he caught the hand of each, and 
wrung them in a way that oonveys so much 
more than mère words ; and before either 
Tom or Cherry had suflSeiently recovered 
from their surprise to say any thing to him, 
either of abuse, forgiveness, or répudiation of 
his self-accusations, there was a clattering of 
wheels in the yard below, and Augustus 
Hawkwell, the designing, the unprincipled, 
and withal the brave and dashing, and, let 
us hope, the truly pénitent, had gone. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



LARES AND PENATES. 



And now ray story is approaching its con- 
clusion; and, indeed, my readers may very 
probably hâve guessed for themselves already 
the little that remains to tell. For when two 
young persons in a novel hâve suffered for a 
few hundred pages the pains attendant on 
séparation and the varions other crosses of 
their mutual love, an author would be flinty- 
hearted indeed who should refuse them to 
each other when the tangle of their diffi- 
culties has been unravelled. 

I fancy I can see my patient, yet wearied, 
auditory rising already from their seats, and 
drowning the last few words of my little pièce 
with the noise of their expanding opéra- 
hats and the gênerai bustle of their de- 
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parture, whîlst the mère blessîngs are being 
pronounced on the beatified couple on the 
stage^ and the scene-shifters are getting 
ready to lower the green curtain. 

Yet a few persons may remaîn to see it 
out, however ; and for thèse I think it worth 
whîle to présent my poor players in a part- 
ing pose, and to offer a few words of further 
explanation as to how their ultimate bliss is 
arranged for them. 

We will therefore, if you please, repair 
once more to the old grey walls and ancient 
oaks of Charters, where the little fountain is 
plashing with a cool sound in the glorious 
sunshine of a midsummer's aftemoon, where 
the cattle are peacefully meditating or 
flogging away the Aies under the beeches, 
where the sleepy air is tuneful with the hum 
of bées and laden with the perfume of roses, 
md where three persons are passing au idle 
hour, grouped on the smooth turf in the 
long shadow of the quadrangle. 

* Tea-time 1' presently says Lucy, looking 
at her watch and finding it is five o'clock ; 
and as she speaks there is a little clatter of 
cups, and that pemicious banquet, yclept 
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five-o'clock tea, is spread shortly on a Utile 
table bj her side. 

* That's the longest speech you hâve made 
for the last hour, Mrs. Cherry/ says Jack 
Bounce, exerting himself so far as to lean 
upon his elbow and to look up to Mrs. 
Charters' chair and face. ' You are fearfully 
idle this aftamoon/ 

'As the kettle saîd to the potl' laughs 
Lucy. ' We are ail abominably lazy. that's 
the Lt, except poor Cheny. Hfa Ûme i» 
nearly up^ though. Tom^ shake off this de- 
moralizing apathy, and go and teU Cherry 
tea is hère, and the shade falling on the 
lawn-tennis court, there's a dear boy. Tell 
him we are ail fuU of zeal to begin play.^ 

'As it seems/ says Tom Gaythonie, who 
exerts himself, however, so far as to go. up to 
Cherry's own particular sanctum in search 
of him. * Hard at work as ever, old boy l' he 
aays, as he finds his «end in his shirt-sleeves 
standing before his canvas. ^Here's Lucy 
sent me to say we are ail ready for our evening 
game, and only waiting for you/ 

*What, five o'clock, is it? How time 
goés/ says Charters, putting down his brushes 
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and palette^ and stretching hîmself after his 
labours. * How time Aies when one is busy 1 
l'U be out in a jiflfy, tell the wife.' 

Yes, Cheriton is after ail a Charters of 
Charters, and has married the girl of his 
heart, and is as happy as the long summer- 
day is long. There were some scruples at 
first about taking advantage of Augustus 
HawkwelFs somewhat sudden fit of pénitence 
and repai^tion. 

* It*s aJl very nice, you know/ he had said ; 
' but I don't think one ought to avail one's 
self of the émotion of a fellow when he is 
dowQ on his luck, and so forth. He played 
a game of spéculation and won ; my father 
did the same, I suppose, only he lost, Now 
Hawkwell is eut up about the way things 
hâve gone lately with him, and in a mood to 
be hippedy and to think he has been guilty of 
ail sorts of wrongs, for which he would like to 
make amends; but^ after ail, it's rather an 
uncalled-for pièce of generosity, as the world 
goes, don't you think ? 

Upon which Tom Gaythorne had cried out 
stoutly against his friend taking so maudlin 
a view of his good fortune. 
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*G«nerosity be hanged, Cherry T he had 
saicL ' It's nothing of the kind, I tell you ; 
the fellow bas been an arrant knave, and be 
knows it; and wbat's more^ bis partner, Smitb, 
knows it, and bas confirmed ail Hawkwell 
told you at Calais. And if you want furtber 
proof, I myself can afford you some. Look 
berel I don't suppose you understand 
business matters mucb — I don't, I know, and 
I intend to give stocks and shares, and tbe 
money-market generally, a widisb bertb, I 
can tell you, in future ; but I bave picked up 
a few tbings one way and anotber, a modicum 
of expérience, even if I bave bad to pay for it. 
And some time back your gênerons Hawk- 
well botbered me to buy some sbares in some 
rotten mine or anotber— or a railway it migbt 
bave been, perbaps — and tbe tbing never paid 
me a sixpence of dividend. and is as nearly 
bankrupt, I believe, as possible, as I bave no 
doubt be was well aware at tbe time. Tbat 
bas notbing to do witb it— I mean, my buy- 
ing tbe sbares bas not ; but wbat I am coming 
to is, tbat on tbe sbare certifîcate I found 
your fatber's name, and I bave been looking 
into tbe matter, and find tbat, oddly enougb, 
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he sold the shares to Hawkwell just before 
they took to paying enormous dividends; 
and this fellow Smith corroborâtes my sus- 
picions, and says Hawkwell represented to 
your father that the shares were not worth 
the paper of their certificates. And, by Jove, 
it's only one of a number of sharp transactions 
of the same sort, and the fellow, I hâve no 
doubt, is easier in conscience now he has 
done his best to repair the havoc he has made 
with your happiness and your father's ; and 
as he has at one time or another accumulated 
a quantity of ill-gotten gains, by ail means 
humour him, and let him disgorge as much as 
possible whilst he is in the mood to do so.' 

And so Cheriton had by degrees corne to 
accept the offer of the old place, scarcely 
daring at first to believe so much happiness 
possible to him. 

But Charters, as I hâve attempted to 
explain before, is not a large property, scarcely 
large enough indeed to support, by the rental 
of its farms, the establishment necessary to 
it on a libéral scale ; and so Cheriton, nothing 
loth, has brought his occupation with him to 
his old home, and has fitted up a great studio, 
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and hère, throughout the day, busies himself 
with his art^ not the less happy for having 
something constantly to employ his thne. 

The big picture of the china collector has 
been exhibited this year in the Koyal 
Academy ; and, what is more, haa been sold, 
and the young painter bids fair to make his 
calling a remunerative as well as a pleasant 
one. 

The clock in the quadrangle presently 
chimes out the quarter in the sleepy air ; and, 
clad in white flannel, Cheriton makes his 
appearance to join the happy trio on the 
lawn ; and as he cornes whistling across the 
turf, his young wife's blue eyes glisten with 
pride, and joy, and love ; and honest Tom 
Gaythorne, noting the sweet happiness about 
hiniy expériences a great sensation of exu- 
bérant delight also, and tells himself that 
such a prospect as this makes amends to him 
even for the loss of his dear little sister's 
présence from Pym Pastures. 

Thus, then, we will leave them, though it 
were a pleasant thème to dwell on, this, of 
their sweet happiness in each other's love, and 
of aU the good things of association, and good 
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fellowship, and other pleasant riches about 
them. But ail thèse things my reader's 
fancy can better supply to his own taste, 
rather than can my poor pen, which is of a 
morose temper, concerned only with the tears 
and troubles of the tale^ and, when thèse are 
over, havîng no mission to treat of mère 
monotonous bliss. 



THE END. 
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